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THE KING’S TOUR: HIS MAJESTY LANDING AT THE CUSTOM HOUSE, MALTA, APRIL 16. 
Drawn sy S. Beco rrom A Protocrarn sy CAssAk. 


The King is accompanied by the Governor of Malta, Sir Mansfield Clarke. On the left, under the pavilion, are the, members of the Headquarters 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY L, F. AUSTIN, 

The British Government. is_ begged to bestir itself about 
the St. Louis Exhibition. ‘‘ Let our industries be repre- 
sented there,’’ it is urged, ‘‘in such a fashion as will 
favourably impress the Western mind. Millions of 
Americans know nothing of Britain, and if she makes 
a poor figure at St. Louis, that will be set down as the 
measure of her capacity and influence in the world.’’ 
This is so alarming that I hope the Government will 
take the necessary steps to put our industrial resource 
and energy in the proper light for the edification of the 
Western States. But a misgiving seizes me. That lively 
print, the Week's Survey, has published two articles by 
an American artisan, Mr. Virgil E. Stackhouse, who has 
been a sojourner in London, and thinks but poorly of 
us. This Virgil, who, peradventure, is from St. Louis, 
has made a journey by himself (I wonder he did not 
bring Dante from Chicago!) through our Inferno of 
poverty, starvation, vice, drink, and corrupt policemen. 
Stern veracity forces Virgil to state that you can bribe 
a London policeman with sixpence. The New York 
constable is the better man because he stands out for 
a much higher price. 


An American writer, who has carefully examined 
our police system, has lately stated in the North 
American Review that it is free from the organised 
corruption of Tammany. He does not know the power 
of the insinuating sixpence. He does not know that 
if you meet a file of London policemen you have 
only to drop that coin into every man’s right hand, 
and you will be free of their ‘‘ beats ’’ — free to 
commit any crime that takes your fancy. So poor 
is our intelligence that we have never thought of 
that. The citizen of London, as Virgil has dis- 
covered, is an object of contempt to the rest of our 
nation. If you want to put a man at the bottom of 
the intellectual and social seale, you say, ‘‘ Oh, he’s a 
Londoner.’’ He is anemic; he is half-starved; he has 
so little to eat that he takes to drink ; and when he is 
not drunk he consumes patent medicines. Everywhere 
in London, says Virgil, you read advertisements: of 
‘‘ Blank’s Sarsaparilla for Anzmia.’’ So hungry are 
all the citizens of London that in a restaurant your 
neighbour watches to see whether you want to finish 
your bread; and, if not, he requests your permission to 
add the remnant to his meagre repast. 


An observant man, this Virgil, a masterly reasoner 
from the particular to the general. In a city of six 
million people he reduces the economic conditions to 
the simplest formula; if you want to dine off stewed 
kidneys and coffee it will cost you three shillings and 
twopence. Another significant fact is that many of 
us are dark and undersized, and obviously Jewish. 
And when he sums up our distressing case, Virgil 
remarks that it is better for the workman to live in 
America; better on all accounts, especially the edu- 
cational. Education has truly bred in Virgil a power 
of discernment and a sense of proportion with which it 
is almost futile to compete. If the British Government 
should shrink from its responsibilities at the St. Louis 
Exhibition, you may be quite sure that it is cowed by 
Virgil. Will it have the spirit to send to the sceptical 
West a special London ‘ exhibit,’’ consisting of healthy 
citizens who are not dark and undersized, have never 
tasted sarsaparilla, and dine habitually and rather well 
for less than three-and-two ? Oh, dear no! 


I am overwhelmed with information on the subject of 
pouring oil én’ troubled waters. The Rev. Arthur Evans, 
British chaplain at Malaga, writes to me: ‘‘ We have 
had at least two small sailing vessels in this harbour 
this winter, on which, during a most tempestuous voyage 
from Newfoundland, this expedient was tried. The 
sailors on one of them were persuaded that the safety of 
their vessel was due to its use.’’ “Mr. R. H. Laurie, nauti- 
cal pubi.sher, sends me a remarkable document partly 
based upon the Plot Chart for the North Atlantic 
Ocean, issued monthly by the United States Hydro- 
graphic Office. According to this testimony, the efficacy 
of oil in Soothing the angry deep is beyond dispute. 
Hanging gil-bags over the bow, and puncturing them 
with a bSail-needle to let the oil trickle down, is.a 
method commended by the Hydrographic Office and 
by mari¢ers known to Mr, Evans. Cod oil is used by 
them, and castor oil figures in Mr. Laurie’s list. Throw 
physic, not to the dogs, but to the waves. That is 
what Shakspere must have meant; and his editors had 
better look to it. 


Your turpentine oil is the ‘‘ best for spreading ’’; but 
‘‘one observer states that from one to three gallons of 
porpoise oil, used in a bag of oakum, will run a vessel 
through a prolonged gale.’’ Petroleum is of little use ; 
its spreading power is only ‘‘ about one-half that of olive 
oil, and one-fifth that of soapsuds.’’ The saponaceous 
appeal to indignant Neptune is the most surprising of 
all. ‘*Soap dissolved in fresh water seems the best 
agent for preventing the growth of waves, both on 
account of its superior spreading powers and the 


restriction of the surface-tension that it brings about; 
but it has the drawback. of mixing with the water 
instead of forming a coating on the surface. Its action 
in preventing the breaking of heavy seas is also 
doubtful.’’? But for these depressing reservations, the 
enterprising youngster might put to sea in the family 
wash-tub, and. overcome Neptune’s trident with a bar 
of kitchen soap! I like the idea of checking the 
growth of the waves, stunting the young ruffians with 
suds, just as you keep puppies small by giving .them 
gin. (I tremble here; for if this is not technically 
accurate, I shall find myself landed in a controversy 
with some dog-fancier who chances to be a ‘‘ regular 
reader’’!) Soap may not smooth the face of the ocean; 
still, according to Mr. Laurie, ‘‘there can be no shadow 
of doubt but that many ships are now afloat which 
would have ended their careers and never been heard 
of, had it not been for the beneficent influence of oil 
on troubled waters.’’ 


‘‘ Greedy, vain, heartless, cowardly, and false,’’ says 
Mr. Marriott Watson in the Dazly Mazi, is the girl 
who used to be called in the old romances sweet 
seventeen. By my troth, Captain, these be very bitter 
words! What has sweet seventeen done to Mr. Watson 
that he should storm at her? He is a novelist, and 
novelists have ceased to concern themselves with this 
young person. Dickens took her quite seriously in 
‘‘Edwin Drood.’’ There she: is a schoolgirl, fond of 
Mr. Drood, to whom she is prematurely engaged, but 
fonder still of toffee. ‘‘ Don’t kiss me, Edwin, I’m 
so sticky,’’ is one of her characteristic remarks; and 
it may be that, in these .simple words, Mr. Watson 
discerns greed, vanity, heartlessness, cowardice, and 
deceit. But since 1870 sweet seventeen has faded out 
of novels, although some of Miss Rhoda Broughton’s 
heroines used to give a rather startling piquancy.-to 
that state of maidenhood. What is ithe novelist’s 
grievance now? Mr. Watson hints that, before the 
age of thirty, no woman is worthy of study. Well, 
there is no dearth of ladies with that qualification. 
Why abuse poor little seventeen ? 


She is the ‘‘ tadpole,’’ says Mr. Watson, from which 
develops the woman who is not unworthy of his notice. 
Greedy, vain, heartless, cowardly, and false, the tadpole 
becomes in time a gracious and beautiful creature, whom 
novelists may truthfully praise. Surely there is no such 
conversion .as this in all the surprising chronicles of 
grace ; and | wonder that the novelist who has detected 
it does not dwell on the beauty of the transformation, 
instead of bullying the tadpole, which, if his natural 
history be accurate, is only fulfilling its appointed 
mission. Or can it be that Mr. Watson’s science 
is defective, and that there is more than one type 
of sweet seventeen? A ‘‘ Berkshire Rector’’ rages 
in the Zzmes because his daughters, ‘‘ ripping girls,”’ 
don gloves and pads, and play cricket, instead of read- 
ing Jane Austen in the decorum of the rectory. parlour. 
Sweet seventeen, hitting the bowling all over the field, 
until she is declared 1.b.w. by a scrupulous umpire, is 
doubtless a deplorable spectacle of feminine high spirits ; 
but her father does not suspect her of being greedy, vain, 
heartless, cowardly, and false. Besides, she will mature 
some day to the perfection of the /emme de trente ans 


Mr. Thatcher, of Bristol, communicates to my Editor 
his views of sweet seventeen. He would educate’ her 
‘sense of taste’’—not the wxsthetic sense, but the 
palate. He would give her teeth a rigorous training. 
On Good Friday Mr. Thatcher, who is sixty-four, walked 
forty-two miles. with no nourishment save hard crusts. 
On Easter Monday he relapsed into the conventional 
diet, and plenty of it. But the Thatcher of the crusts was 
a hardy veteran, as hardy as one of Ibsen’s Vikings, so 
redoubtable at present at the Imperial Theatre, under the 
management of, Miss Ellen Terry. Very different was 
the Easter Monday Thatcher; no touch of the Viking 
in Aim; he was languid, limp, and below the mark, The 
lesson for sweet seventeen is plain. ‘‘ The girl is mother 
to the woman,’’ as Mr. Thatcher shrewdly remarks. 
Her palate must disdain the cuzszve, and her pretty teeth 
must get a firm grip of the crust. 


Nor is this all. ‘‘ The skipping-rope and punching- 
ball,’”’. says Mr. Thatcher, ‘‘ are admirable exercises, 
and should not be relinquished even in womanhood.’’ 
Sweet seventeen might decorate the ball with the 
counterfeit of some face she dislikes, and punch that 
with great relish. “erhaps Mr. Watson would call 
this another proof of her cowardice, as the ball 
cannot retort. But Mr. Thatcher wants .to train her 
for matrimony. ‘‘ Every lady who has not a real, 
live, quarrelsome husband, ready made, might with 
advantage have a punching-ball in her room, and 
take a good dose every night and on rising in the 
morning.’’ ‘‘ If we would maintain British physique, 
we must preserve in all honour the British Lion and 
Lioness with teeth and claws intact.’’ Unless this be 
done, England will fall like insolent Greece and haughty 
Rome. In the name of our common heritage, let parents 
and guardians look to the teeth and claws of sweet 
seventeen ! 





PARLIAMENT. 


When the House of Commons met after the Easter 
recess there was a startling debate on Scottish affairs. 
The vote. for the Royal Palaces in the Estimates 
brought up the unprecedented action of Lord Leven 
and Melville, the High Commissioner to the Church of 
Scotland, in changing his abode from Holyrood Palace 
to the Station Hotel at Edinburgh. It was understocd 
that Lord. Leven was discontented with the state of 
the Holyrood drains. On behalf of the Government 
Mr. Fellowes made the véry grave statement that they 
had not been consulted by Lord Leven before he took 
this momentous step. The Solicitor-General for Scotland 
declared that the sum of three thousand pounds would 
be expended chiefly in putting the drains in order. 
He admitted that Lord Leven could not be expected 
to dwell in an insanitary Palace. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman said this was a mysterious affair. ‘There 
was something below the surface (here a voice cried, 
‘*Drains!’’), and he wanted to know how it came 
about that a Palace which was occupied only a fort- 
night in the year had defective drainage. The Prime 
Minister acknowledged that this outbreak of Scottish 
national sentiment could not be withstood. It was 
the well-known idioSyncrasy of drains that they always 
went wrong at the most inconvenient moment. He 
promised that the whole of the sum of three thousand 
pounds should be expended to put the Holyrood drains 
beyond reproach. It was generally felt that this states- 
manlike utterance had saved the Government. 

The House proceeded to consider the state of British 
agriculture. Mr. Hanbury said that the British farmers 
deserved as much consideration from the Treasury as 
the Irish farmers, and that he would never cease to urge 
their legitimate claims. Railway-.rates on agricultural 
produce came in for reprobation; but it was explained 
on behalf of the Great Western Railway Company that 
they had reduced the rate on milk by 25 per cent. 








THE PLAYHOUSES. 
IBSEN’S ‘‘ VIKINGS,’’. AT THE IMPERIAL. 
a 


Greatly daring, Miss Ellen Terry has started manage- 
ment by relying upon Ibsen. Not on the Ibsen of the 
social melodramas: the ‘‘ Vikings’’ play, now staged 
at the Imperial Theatre, dates back to 1858, and belongs 
to the master’s romantic phase. It is a dramatised 
Scandinavian saga, and deals with the marriage-tragedy 
of the heroine known in the Nibelung epic as Brunnhild. 
Its era being that of the tenth century, the piece con- 
tains quite .a mass of antiquarian lore, but is also 
handsomely supplied with scenes of violence and blood- 
shed. Its noble dames dispute like fishwives over the 
valour of their husbands, and quite an appreciable 
proportion of the dramatis persone are killed off 
during the action. One luckless old chieftain has, 
before the end, lost all his seven sons, and his grief 
provides the play with some highly impressive moments. 
But amid the many fierce folk who ‘‘ go a-viking’’ (see 
Mr. Archer’s text), the central figure.is the virago, 
Hiérdis. Her husband, she. learns, has won her, not 
by prowess, but by deputy, and it is his friend Sigurd, 
matried to her gentler sister, Dagny, who.is, by virtue 
of his courage, her proper mate. Hence a mutual love- 
confession of this severed pair, after which Hidérdis 
affectionately shoots an arrow through Sigurd’s heart, 
and then throws herself, like Sapho, into the sea, the 
dying hero, meanwhile, confessing himself a Christian. 
Crude and uninspired though this drama of-Ibsen’s may 
be, as compared, say, with his ‘‘ Brand,’’ it has no 
lack of picturesque material; and of this Mr. Gordon 
Craig, as scenic artist, has taken every advantage. 
His scheme of decoration is marked by simple, broad, 
harmonious effects,;and reveals genuine imaginative 
insight. Unfortunately his reform of lighting the stage 
from above results in obscuring the players’ faces. 
This bears hardly on the mobile-featured Ellen Terry, 
but. in any case such a vicious vixen as Hiérdis is no 
character to suit a radiant personality the whole and 
sufficient charm of which depends on temperamental 
high spirits and true womanliness. Of Miss Terry’s 


stage companions, Mr. Oscar Asche makes a virile _. 


Sigurd and Miss Hutin Britton leaves a_ pleasant 
impression as Dagny, but far the best acting is Mr. 
Holman Clark’s in the réle of the bereaved patriarch— 
acting full of dignity and convincing pathos. 
‘THE LIGHT THAT FAILED,’’ AT THE NEW THEATRE. 
As well deserved as seemingly it is undoubted is the 
success of Miss Fletcher’s dramatisation of ‘‘ The Light 
that Failed.’’ For one thing, the play, notwithstanding 
its conventional ending, and therefore the inconsistency 
of its heroine, exhales the proper virile Kipling spirit, 
and that is something agreeably fresh in the playhouse. 
Moreover, the piece was always capitally interpreted, and, 
now that it has been transferred to a ‘‘new’’ home, is 
better acted than ever. Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s splendid 
rendering of the afflicted hero has gained in realistic 
intensity and nervous force, and there is an increase of 
strength in Miss Nina Boucicault’s clever impersonation 
of the spiteful model; while, not to mention Mr. Aubrey 
Smith’s and Mr. Sydney Valentine’s sound perform- 
ances, Miss Margaret Halstan puts flesh and blood into 
the mere sketch of the Red-Haired Girl, and Miss 
Gertrude Elliott still invests the egoistic little Maisie 
with her own delightful charm. 

‘*LA TOLEDAD,’’? AT KENNINGTON. 
‘Comic opera’’ is hardly the word for ‘‘ La Toledad,”’ 
the entertainment presented this week at the Kennington 
Theatre, even though M. Audran, of ‘ Olivette’’? and 
‘*La Mascotte’’ fame, is its accredited composer. In 
point of fact, the piece has more kinship with ‘“ musical 
comedy,’’ and has not a few elements of rough-and- 
ready farce. Its official description apart, it is amusing 
enough in its unambitious way, and it is rendered by 
quite a brilliant cast, which includes Mr. Alec Marsh, 
Mr. Charles Collette, Miss Georgina Delmar, and.that 
favourite of old opéra-bouffe days, Miss Emily Soldene. 
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ART NOTES. 

The Spring Exhibition of the New English Art Club at 
the Dudley Gallery offers impoverished walls to those 
who, at the budding season, look to this ‘‘ nursery of 
young reputations ’’ for evidence of fresh and moving 
spirit in the forthcoming art of England. Mr. Conder 
sends nothing—and the iack of the lovely blue of his 
seas and skies is severely noticeable in an exhibition 
none too rich in delineations of natural beauty. Mr. 
Augustus John, who, as we noted in the autumn, gave 
promise, and indeed fulfilment, as leader of a school of 
accomplished painting. now sends nothing but some 
drawings, and these neither accomplished nor from the 
hands of a leader, whatever be the school. Mr. Wilson 
Steer has lost head in his hunt after bygone convention. 
We could join in his pleasure in the achievement of a 
Constable landscape; but Fragonard, at least, should 
be left to the undisputed possession of the eighteenth 
century. We accept the-art of that manner and period 
as a completed incident in the history of painting ; and, 
in some of its. phases, we tolerate it because of its strict 
termination. Mr. Steer, in part ot a decoration’ for 
the drawing-room of Bourton House, Shrivenham, has 
probably a decorator’s rather than a painter’s' reasons for 
his*mimicry of a style that is now alien. These may be 

made apparent enough in the drawing-room itself; they 
do not suffice for the exhibition at the Dudley Gallery. 


The lover of idiosyncrasy will complain at first sight 
that at the New English Art Club the exhibits of Aca- 
demic portraits are unusually and, in such a show, irrele- 
vantly numerous. Very interesting, all the same, some of 
these prove-to be. To begin with, we have Mr. Charles 
Furse’s portrait- group of ‘Mrs. Oliver, Mark, and 
Betty.’’ In this: picture the size and the animation of 
pose and expression have, unfortunately, precluded any 
refinement of technique or repose of arrangement. The 
lack of success in evading-the commonplace is ‘particu- 
larly to be deplored-in the work of Mr. Furse, who has 
in past years shown -himself the master of original 
composition. To add to the list of disappointments 
Mr. W. W. Russell is still painting in the uninterest- 
ing groove which held him. last -year; Mr. Tonks is 
disjointed in tone and -colour; and Mr. Mark Fisher 
is represented by ‘canvases painted in his least 
pleasing manner. . Mr. Orpen sends no picture of 
drama, no piece of vivid-acti6n or intense emotion. 
An expression “intensely alive; however, animates his 
portrait-study of a woman, ** The Red Scarf,” an admir- 
ably painted piece of work. The mass of frank colour 
in the scarf and the varied flesh hues of the face make 
excellent opposition; while~ the figure is placed with 
perfect art on the. canvas. 


In ‘‘ Reflections,-China and Japan,’ Mr. Orpen 
gives us a study of still life, evidently painted purely | 
for the pleasure of practice in a precise art. It is all 
brilliant. No dust of Chelsea, no smokiness of atmo- 
sphere, has been allowed to come between the painter and 
his subject. The polish of the table is at its highest; the 
bowl is clean to match; but, while it has been interest- 
ing to Mr. Orpen to keep a clean palette, the result is 
rather a little triumph for the studio than a picture for 
public exhibition. All the same, it has been purchased by 
Mr. Staats Forbes to take its place in the collection where 
it will have for colleagues no fewer than eighty Corots. 


Mr. Rothenstein’s ‘‘ Doll’s House’”’ at the Dudlev 
Gallery is the antithesis to Mr. Orpen’s “ Reflections.’’ 
Two rather mysterious figures are shown at the foot of 
a rather mysterious staircase against a wall lighted with 
delicate and well-observed variety; and this studious 
regard for the interest that a craftsman may put into 
small spaces of oil-paint.is displayed without any 
sacrifice of the breadth of effect. Passages of uncer- 
tain draughtsmanship are the more to be regretted in 
a picture otherwise so good. Among the water-colours 
and drawings which this year overpass their customary 
wall we . _Mr. Brabazon’s beautiful colour - effects, 
and Mr. D. MacColl’s happy combinations of deli- 
cate line he slight wash. Mr. Orpen sends two 
drawings of Mother and Child, conceived in the humble- 
heroic mood of Millet. A large-armed mother nurses 
a babe with the intense maternal action of a peasant. 
Beautiful drawing and feeling distinguish these. 


At the Carfax Galleries in Ryder Street are shown 
the water-colour drawings and oil-paintings of Mr. 
Roger Fry. The drawings are attractive, but the 
paintings do not please. Heavy colour clogs the 
heavier medium. Mr. Fry possesses, however, a 
singularly light touch in skimming paper with a sable 
brush laden only with tinted water. It puzzles us to 
see an artist who can lay on paint with so little 
discrimination as in ‘‘ The Seine ’’ (No. 39) a com- 
plete master of the refined convention of line and wash 
drawing used in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. ‘‘ Bruges—a Town Gate’’ (No. 2), is a 
delightful piece of work in the delightful manner that 
uses for its expression a slight sepia line and pale brown 
shadows, definitely defined, but seemingly full of reflected 
light. 
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AT THE BOOKSELLERS’. 5 

The Love of an Uncrowned Queen, Sophia Dorothea, Consort of George /. 
W. H. Wilkins. New and Revised Edition. (Longmans. ras. 6d.) 

Crowborough Beacon, Horace G. Hutchinson. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

The Gold Wolf. Max-Pemberton. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

The Ring of the Nibelung: An Interpretation embotvine Wagner's own 
Explanations. Alice Leighton Cleather and Basil Crump. (Methuen. 
2s. 6d.) 

Humorous Poems. Thomas Hood. (Macmillan. 2s.) 

A Woman's Hardy Garden. Hclena Rutherford Ely. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

John Halifax, Gentleman. Miss Mulock. (Pearson. 2s.) 

Captain Kettle, K.C.B, Cutcliffe Hyne. (Pearson. 6s.) 

The House on the Mine; Bertha G. Foster. (Drane. 6s.) 

The Untilled Field. George Moore. (Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

England’s Mission by England’s Statesmen: Chatham—Chamberlain. 
Edited by Arthur Mee. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Reprobate Silver. Roy Devereux. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Studies in Contemporary Biography. James Viryce. ‘Macmillan. tos. 

800: Marengo and Hohenlinden. Colonel George Armand Furse, C.B 

(Clowes.) 


OHAWK MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 

ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. Every Evening at 8. Matinées Monday, 

Wednesday. rsday. Saturday. at 3. Easter Novelties all successes. ,5s., 35., 28, 15. 
Children Half Price. Seats booked at W hitehe ad's, and all libraries. 


THE ATRE.—ELLEN 
(Sole Lessee, Mrs. Langtry.) 
MATINEES WEDNESDAYS, 2.30. 
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EVERY EVENING, 8.30. 


Miss ELLEN TERRY in THE VIKINGS 
Box Office open 1o to 10. Tele — 3193 Gerrard. 
LeON DON HIP PODR OM E, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 
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OUR FINE-ART 





THE GREAT SILENT FISHING-POu.. 


An Original MEZZOTINT by T. W. Lascelles. 
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Size, zgg in. by 153 in., upon Mount 36in. by 27in. Signed Proots, £2 2s.; 


Prints, £1 1s. 
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| No. 1.—* SMELLING. 

THE FIVE SENSES. 
After Cecil Aliin. 


A Set of Five Plates, printed on Whatman Paper and Hand Coloured, 
7s. 6d. per Set. Size of each Plate, r1rin. by 15 in 
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GRAN’DAD. 
After Fred Morgan. 


HELPING 


Size, 16} in. by 14}in., upon Mount 32in. by 24in. Artist’s Proofs, £2 2s.; 
Unsigned Proofs, £1 11s. 6d.; Prints, £1 1s. 
Beautifully done in Water-Colours by Hand, £3 3s. 
A Serection oF Prares Sent vreon ApprovaAL TO RESPONSIBLE 
APPLICANTS. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


All Plates Post and Packing Free, Inland and Abroad. 
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NEW SERVICE TO BERLIN 
AND 


NXT ORTEI CRMANY May Is 
N CTH (GERM ANY (from May Ist) 





BY THE ROYAL BRITISH MAIL ROUTE 


VIA 
HARWICH-HOOK OF HOLLAND. 


DAILY (Sundays included) SERVICE TO THE CONTINENT. 
QUICKEST ROUTE TO HOLLAND AND CHEAPEST TO GERMANY. 

RESTAURANT CARS and THROUGH CARRIAGES to and from the Hook. 
HARWICH - ANTWERP ROUTE 

From London (Liverpool tage Station) at 8.30 p.m., for the Hook of He'Nand, and at 
8.40 p.m. for Antwerp. Dir Service to Harwich, from Scotland, the North and 
Midlands. Restaurant Car between York and Harwich. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company's Sree gs are steel twin-screw vessels, lighted 
throughout by electricity, and sail under the British Flag. 

HAMBURG, by G. S. N. Co.’s Steamers, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
. DENMARK and SCANDINAVIA, via Harwich-Esbjerg, by the U.S.S. Co. of 
Copenhagen Steamers Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 


Every Week-day 





INTENDING TOURISTS TO GREATER 


CORK 


J NTERNATIONAL 
KFXHAHIBITION 


Are advised to send Twelve Penny Stanips to the Superinte ndent of Line, 

Great Southern and Western Railway, Dublin, and they will receive by 

return the Company's Revised Official Illustrated Guide and Tourist 

Programme, giving all information as to Hotels and Travel by Rail, Coach 
Lake and River Steamers in the South and West, including 


QUEENSTOWN, CORK, GLENGARIFF, 
¢ ILLARNEY d S<NASILLA, 
K ’ P ARKNASILLA 


WATERVILLE, CARAGH LAKE, LAHINCH, KILKEE, 
CONNEMARA, UPPER AND LOWER SHANNON, &c. 


Through Bookings vid Dublin, Waterford, and Cork. 


EXCURSION TICKETS TO CORK will be issued from principal Stations on 
English and Scotch Railways. 


VISITORS TO KILLARNEY are recommended to obtain their Tickets via the 
GRAND ATLANTIC COAST ROUTE, which embraces PARKNASILLA. 
Company's Hotels at KII.LLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, CARAGH 
LAKE, and WATERVILLE, Hotel Coupons issued at (Vubiin) Kingsbridge, 
Waterford, and Cork Stations. 


For full particulars as to Fares, &c., apply to: SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
LINE, Kingsbridge Station (I yublin), or to Irish “3 re ays London” Office, 2 _ haring 
Cross, Lendon; Messrs. C. . BULLOCK & 22, Lime Street, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. J. WALLIS & SONS, 33, Bachelors W i Dub lin; or any of ilk, COOK 
or GAZE'S Tourist Offices. 





LONDON BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
ARIS, ITALY & SWITZERLAND.—The Cheapest & 


Most Comfortable Route is vid NEWHAVEN & DIEPPE. Fast Royal Mail 
Steamers & Corridor Trains. Two Express Services leave London 10 a.m. & 8.50 p.m 
daily. Through Bookings to all parts of France, Italy, Switzerland, &c. Italian & Swiss 
Tours. 

Details af Continental Manager, London Bridee Terminus. 
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NEWMARKET RACES. 
‘ 
FIRST SPRING MEETING, April 28, 29, and 30, and May 1, 1903. ‘First and Third 
Class Trains will run as under— 
A B | | es 

Down Trains. am. a.m | a.m. | a.m. | am. |p m. ys x p-m. lp m. | p.in, 
LIVERPOO!. ST. dep. 8.40 9.45| 10.20 11.0 11.50 | 30 ms 5.15 | 8.20 
ST. PANCRAS ’ 9-45 | 10.18 12.5 2.35 | 12 55 
NEWMARKET AIT. 10.32 | 11.45/ 12.18 12.49 20 448 | 6.5 | id 7-17 | 10.20 

. | 


Up Trains. a.m. } a.m. | am. p.m. | p.m. | p.m. | p.m, | p.m. | p.m, | pam 














NEWMAR I dep. 83 8.59 | 10.42 12.30/ 3.57] 410] 5.30] 5.50) 6.15] 7.47 
ST. PANCRAS .. arr, 10.23 “17 — 2.50) 6.15} 652) 7.30] 7.55; 8.40] - 

LIVERPOOL ST. » | 10.15 se 12.40 2.57 | 6.10] 63 7-20 7-45 | 8.25 | 10.0 
A—Special. B Special, F First Class only. C—On Monday, April 27 only D—On April 


+—On May 1, start one hour, and one hour and twenty minutes 
respectively, after the advertised time of the last race. 
ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, A SPECIAL EXCURSION TRAIN will leave 
Liverpool Street and St. Pancras at 8.13 a.m. for Newmarket, returning the same day at 
6.50 p.m. Fares, First Class, 13s.; Third Class, 6s. 6d 


29 and May rt only 





A USTRALI A 1 ee Ae, CHINA, 
OR ’ 
AROUND THE WORLD, vid VANCOUVER. 
Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the World's grandest scenery 
For Tickets or Free Books, apply— 
Passenger Department, CANADI "AN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
67, King Williams Street, F.C. ; oF 30, sia al Street, S.W. 


CRUISES. 


PLEASURE 


ORIEN T-PACIFIC 


“ORIENT,” 5361 tons’ register, 7500-horse power. 
* CUZCO.” 3918 tons’ register, 4000-horse power. 
~ OPHIR,” 6814 tons’ register. 10,000-horse power, 


rw 
LINE 


By Steam-ships ) 


From LONDON to the FIORDS OF SOUTHERN NORWAY, June 11 to July 1; to the 

FIORDS OF NORWAY and NORTH a (for Midnight Sun) June 23 to fae 20; 

to the FIORDS OF hd ay ay NORTH CAPE. and SPITZBE ave N (for M one 

Sun. Great Polar Ice Pac July 16 to Aug ust 12; to COPENHAGEN ST 
HOLM, ST. PE TERSDL RG, BALTIC CANAL, &c., July 31 to ame 28. 
Manag { F. GREEN and CO. Head Office : 
managers ) ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO Fenchurch Avenue, 

For PASSAGE apply to the latter firm at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUF, A QNDON, E.c 

or to West-End Branch Oflice: 16, COCKSPUR STREET, 


WeEst 
THE IMPERIAL DIRECT MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICE. 
BRISTOL, TO KINGSTON (JAMAICA) FORTNIGIITLY 

R.M.S. * PORT ANTONIO,” April 25. | R.M.S. “PORT ROYAL,” May 9. 
Magnificent accommodation for Saloon amd Second-Class Passe rts, Lares muerte 
For Passage or Freight, apply to Hickie, Borman & Co., 14, Waterloo Place, S.W. (West 
End Agency); Thos, Cook & Son's Offices; also Henry Gaze & Son's, Ltd., Offices ; or to 

ELDER DEMPSTER and CO., Liverpool, Bristol, London, and’ Manchester, 


[ NDIE 








P & QO. COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, and 
. . AUSTRALIAN MAIL. SERVICES. 








FREQU ENT SAIL INGS * TO GIBRAL|1 AR. 
* MARSEILLES, MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, 
KURRACHEE, CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P. & ( CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROU ND 
« THE WOKLD TOURS.—For particulars apply at the London 
Offices, 122, | eadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W. 


THE 
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COR NHILL )\f{AGAZINE 


For MAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS— 
BARLASCH OF THE GUARD, | JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. By W. A 
Chapters XIII. to XV. By Henry Seton Shenstone, F.R.S, 


Me rriman. iF » “ONVENT EN. $ 
DEAN FARRAR AS HEAD MASTER rao Serer CARO 3 
hi R 











a , 1 I 
REJECTED ADORE SSES. By Viscount BIRD-NE STING AND BIRD-NESTERS. 
St < By A. L. Shand. 


yre 
PROSFEC Ts IN THE PROFESSIONS, A_DAY OF MY LIFE ON BOARD 
H.M.S., BRITANNIA By a Naval 


ID rhe 
THE t NPOPU LARITY OF PRIVATE Cadet 


PAGETT. By Major W. P. Drury THE MUDALIYAR’'S CASE. By Anne 


Lendeon: SMITH, ELDER and Co., 15, Waterloo Place, 5.W. 
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THE APPROACHING MEETING OF THE KING AND PRESIDENT LOUBET: THE MONARCH 
AT MALTA AND THE FIRST CITIZEN AT ALGIERS. 
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Photo. Cassar, Valetta. 


MALTA, APRIL 16: THE ROYAL YACHT ‘‘ VICTORIA AND ALBERT’’ ENTERING THE GRAND HARBOUR. 
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Photo. Cassar, Valetta. 
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THE ALGIERS REVIEW: THE PRESIDENT TAKING THE SALUTE. 














THE REVIEW: THE PRESIDENT DECORATING AN OFFICER. ARAB CHIEFS PRECEDING THE PRESIDENTIAL CORTEGE. 


The President arrived at Algters on April 125, and was escorted bv thirty Arab chiefs to the Winter Palace. The following day he reviewed a force of nine thousand men. The President has since been 
wisiting the principal centres of colontsation tn Algerta. Our Photographs are dv our Special Correspondent, M. Léon Bouet. 
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THE KING’S TOUR: HIS MAJESTY’S ARRIVAL AT MALTA, APRIL 16. 


Drawn sy A. Forestier FROM SKETCHES BY ALLAN STEWART, OUR SpEcIAL ARTIST ACCOMPANYING HIS Majesty. 


KING EDWARD LEAVING THE CUSTOM HOUSE, VALETTA. 


Mr. Srewart writes: “ 7he scene as the King left the Custom House was very effective. The procession emerged into brilliant sunshine from a deep archway surmounted 
by a very old wall of crumbling masonry. The Custom House lay in strong shadow on the right. His Majesty drove in an ordinary open landau, and was escorted 


by mounted infantry.” 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE KING’S TOUR. 

The Victoria and Albert, with the King on board, 
arrived at Malta at ten o’clock on the morning of 
April #6. As his Majesty’s”yacht, entered the Grand 
Harbour, all the vessels were dressed rainbow fashion, 
and aj royal salute was fired by the war-ships. - Fort 
Ricasoli and Fort St. Elmo were crowded with sight- 
seers, who hailed the King’s coming with enthusiastic 
cheering. At a quarter past twelve another royal salute 
and thé pealing of bells announced the King’s landing. 
His Majesty was received in a pavilion by the Governor, 
Sir Mansfield Clarke. Soldiers and marines lined the 
quays and streets along which his Majesty drove to the 
pavilion, where he lunchéd with the Governor. The 
same afternoon the King received addresses from the 
Council of Government and the Maltese nobility, and also 
from the Malta University. The following morning the 
King, who had slept on board his yacht, landed at half- 
past ten o’clock, and drove to Marsa after reviewing the 
troops of the garrison. Ten thousand men of all arms 
marched, past his Majesty with splendid spectacular 
effect. } King Edward then returned to Valetta, where he 
visited, St. John’s Cathedral, afterwards going.to lunch 
at the: Admiral’s-house. The great event ot ‘Saturday 
ought to have been the Naval Review, but this-had to 
be put off owing to a sandstorm. The ceremony of 
laying ‘the foundation-stone of the breakwater was like- 
wise postponed. On Sunday his Majesty attended 
Divine service at the Anglican Collegiate Church 
of St. Paul. On his way thither the King drove 
through the poorest part of Valetta, his visit giving 
great Satisfaction to the humbler” inhabitants. The 
postponed review was duly held at half- past ten 
on thé morning of April’ 20. Eight thousand men 
were paraded before his Majesty on the Marsa. A 
royal ‘salute was fired, and the King, who wore 
Admiral’s undress uniform, inspected the lines. Of 
the march’ past, an amusing feature was the pet 
donkey of H.M.S. Bacchante, which walked in front 
of that vessel’s 

crew. Three 

ringing cheers 

for the King 

brought the 

review to a 

close. In the 

afternoon, the 

other ‘deferred 

ceremony was 

successfully 

carried through, 

when his 

Majesty laid 

the first stone 

of the new 

breakwater at 

the entrance of 

the Grand Har- 

bour? The 

water carnival 

of the evening 

afforded a won- 

derful sight. 

The fleet and 

town were 

illuminated, 

and there was 

a parade _ of 

lighted models 

of vessels from 

Noah’s’ time 

until now. On 

the roof of the 

Ark sat Noah 

and his family, 

discoursing 

sweet melody 

on stringed 

instruments, 

while sailors in 

pantomime Photo. Guy and Co., Cork. 

masks 
sonated the 


THE SHAKSPERE FESTIVAL 
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imper- MR.- F. R. BENSON AS HAMLL1, 








THE SOMALILAND EXPEDITION: A CAPTURED SPy. 
SKETCH (FACSIMILE) BY MELTON PRIOR, OUR SPHCIAL ARTIST WITH THE EXPEDITION, 


This prisoner goes on with the column under charge of Stkhs. 
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OF THE BAGHDAD 


REPRODUCED BY KIND PERMISSION OF THE EDITOR OF THE “DAILY TELEGRAPH.” 











RAILWAY: FROM KONIEH TO KOWEIT. 


The extsting ratlway from Scutart to Konteh is shown by the thick black line; the proposed extension by the dotted line. 


pay his visit of 
ceremony. On 
the night of his 
arrival, his 
Majesty will 
dine privately 
at the Em- 
bassy, and later 
will accompany 
M. Loubet to 
the Comédie 
Fran¢gaise, 
where will 
probably be 
presented 
Octave Mira- 
beau’s new 
piece, ‘Les 
Affaires sont 
les Affaires,’’ 
which has 
made such a 
furore in Paris. 
Tle pr o- 
gramme ‘for the 
following day 
includes a 
great review of 
the Paris gar- 
rison, the 
Presidential 
dinner, and the 
gala perform- 
ance at the 
Opéra. On 
the Sunday 
his Majesty 
attends _ ser- 


Photo. Lankester, Tunbridge Wells vice at t h e 
Embassy 


MRS. F. R, BENSON AS OPHELIA, Church, and 
. 


AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON : LEADING PERFORMERS. M 


animals. On April 21 the 
King left Malta for Naples. 


THE KING’S PARIS 
VISIT. 


May Day will see King 
Edward’s arrival in Paris, 
where-he will alight at the 
Bois de Boulogne’ Station. 
President Loubet, with the 
great. officials of the 
Republic, will receive his 
Majesty on the platform, 
and after the usual present- 
ations, the King and M. 
Loubet will drive in ‘the 
Presidential carriage along 
the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne, the Champs 
Elysées, the Place de la 
Concorde, the. Rue Royale, 
and the Faubourg 
St. Honoré to the British 
Embassy. There King 
Edward will alight, but 
President Loubet will go 
on to the Elysée, whither 
his Majesty will almost 
immediately follow him and 


lunches with 
Delcassé. 

The same 
evening President Loubet dines with his Majesty at 
the Embassy. The visit terminates on Monday, 
May 4. 


THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY 


The question of the Baghdad Railway, as far as Great 
Britain is concerned, is now not whether the line shall 
be constructed, but what share British capital will have 
in the undertaking, . No definite pronouncement has as 
yet been made, and it is to be hoped: that, as the railway 
Is practically a foregone conclusion, we shall secure our 
own share in the control of a route that must have so 
important a bearing upon communication with India 
and the Far East. A line of rail already exists in Asia 
Minor from Scutari to Konieh, the ancient Iconium 
of St. Paul. From that point it is proposed to bring 
the new line by way of Adana, Mosul, Baghdad, and 
Bussora to Koweit, the seaport on the Persian Gulf 
which is within the British sphere of influence. The 
commercial significance of the new line must be very 
great, for the mineral wealth of Mesopotamia is extra- 
ordinary, and is as yet entirely undeveloped. 


THE SHAKSPERE FESTIVAL OF 1903. 
After perceiving, as did Desdemona, “a _ divided 
duty ’’ right up to the opening of its fortnight’s 
Festival, Stratford -on-Avon has at the last moment 
stayed its hand, for the time being at any rate, from 
the demolition of the much - discussed cottages that 
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GNER’S “RING. ..DES NIBELUNGEN,” AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Drawn sy H. C. Seppincs Wricut. 


1. THe Borrom or tHe Rune. 2. THe Nipetuneos’ Cave. 3. Tue Towers or VALHALLA. 4. A Scene from Act ut. 


A SCENIC REHEARSAL OF ‘“‘ DAS RHEINGOLD,’’ THE FIRST DRAMA OF THE CYCLE. 


Entirely new scenery has been painted by Mr. Harry Brooke. The scenic production has been superintended by Mr, F. Neilson. 
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are to make way for a Carnegie 
Library, and has turned its whole 
attention to the worthy cofmmemo 
ration of its mighty son. This 
year’s performances were inaugu- 
rated on April 20 with ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ 
Mr. Benson repeating his widely 
known and always interesting, 
if at points too eccentric, imper- 
sonation of the Prince of Denmark. 
More novelty followed in the course 
of a programme which included the 
“Winter’s Tale,” ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ ‘‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ and 
several performances of ‘‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’’ with all 
the added grace of Mendelssohn’s 
music. Still more completely new 
to Stratford’s Festivai are Ben Jon- 
son’s ‘* Every Man in His Humour ’’ 
and Stephen Phillips’s ‘*‘ Paolo and 
Francesca.’’ The curious onlooker 
has already been speculating as to 
the insertion of these works by 
alien hands in the Shaksperian pro- 
gramme; but it must be remembered 
that the founders of the Memorial 
Theatre had it ever in view, as part 
of their great ideal, to establish a 
local home for the suitable cele- 
bration, not of Shakspere’s memory 
alone, but of all the worthiest con- 
tributions, contemporary and _ sub- 
sequent, to that greater Drama in 
which Stratford’s own son still 
stands Supreme. Hitherto, this side 


A RACE 


of the ideal has been chiefly repre- 
sented by Sheridan and Goldsmith, and it is well that 
the new blood of such long-separate 


poets as ‘‘rare 
en Jonson”’ 
and Mr. Phillips 
should have its 
hour in the brief 
traffic of this 
Festival. 


THE BALKAN 
TROUBLE. 


The most serious 
occurrence of the 
past week in the 
Balkans has been 
the combat at the 
village of Opela, 
where a_revolu- 
tionary band was 
surrounded by 
Turkish — troops. 
The _ insurgents 
forced their way 
through the sol- 
diery by throwing 
dynamite bombs, 
which wrought great havoc. Seventy Turkish soldiers 
fell, while the insurgents lost.only ten men in all. The 
Turks were demoralised. Further pressure has been put 
upon the Sultan to restrain the disaffected Albanians. On 
April 17 his Majesty received the Austro-Hungarian and 
Russian Ambassadors in private audience, and shortly 
afterwards orders were issued for the movement of 
further bodies of troops to the disturbed neighbourhood. 
The Ambassadors, it is understood, did not refer to 
Macedonian affairs, but contented themselves with a firm 
representation of the neces- 
sity of reducing Albania 
to order as a first step 
towards any practical 
reform. 

The remains of M. 
Stcherbina, the murdered 
Russian Consul of Mitro- 
vitza, have been removed 
with every mark of respect 
to his native town of Tcher- 
nigoff, in Russia. His 
coffin was covered with the 
Consulate flag. All the 
high officials attended, and 
salutes were fired.  Ibra- 
him, the Albanian soldier 
who murdered the Consul, 
was sentenced to fifteen 
years’ penal servitude, but, 
on the urgent demand of 
Russia, he has been con- 
demned to death. 


Photo Elliott and Fry. 
Str James D. Marwick, 
Thirty Years Town Clerk of Glasgow (retired). 








PRESIDENT 
LOUBET’S TOUR. 


President Loubet had a 
splendid reception when he 
arrived at Algiers on the 
afternoon of April 15. All 
the war-ships in the har- 
bour fired salutes, while 
H.M.S. Magnijicentplayed 
the ‘‘ Marseillaise,’’ a com- 
pliment which the Yeanne 
@’ Are returned by Playing 
“God Save the King.’’ 





A MUCH Pip Here 


SPRING SNOWSTORM : 
BIENNIAL STAKES, 


IN A 


The vace for the Forty-fourth Biennial Stakes, which was run in a perfect blizzard, 


was won by Str E. Cassel’s Sermon. 


foreign squadron. He also gave audience to the 
representatives of the public bodies and religious com- 
munities. The first evening’s proceedings ended with 
a ball. The following day the President reviewed the 
land forces and men from the ships of the French 
Mediterranean Squadron to the number of nine thousand. 
At the march past, M. Loubet took the salute. 





OUR PORTRAITS. 


Sir Oliver Mowat, Lieutenant - Governor of Ontario, 
who died on April 19 in his eighty-third year, was a 
notable figure in Canadian politics. For nearly twenty- 
four years he held continuously the office of Prime 
Minister of Ontario, and during six General Elections 
never suffered defeat. Sir Oliver sprang from a 
Caithness family ; his father was a _ Peninsular 
veteran, so he had fighting blood in him. He 
studied law, won reputation as an equity barrister, 
and after some experience in municipal politics, was 
in 1857 returned to Parliament as member for South 
Ontario. In the following year he attained Cabinet 
rank. In 1864 his membership of the Quebec Con- 
ference that framed the Constitution gave him the 
right to be regarded as one of the ‘‘ Fathers of Con- 
federation’’ in Canada. For eight years thereafter 
he took no part in political life, but returned to it 
in 1872, when he accepted the post of Minister of 
—o in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Federal Cabinet. 
‘or the next twenty-four years he was the great 
opponent in politics of Sir — Macdonald, who, 
curiously enough, was the lawyer in whose office 
Mowat had been as a student. The triumph of 
his administration was his freeing the province from 
public debt. 

Sir James David Marwick, who retires from the 
Town Clerkship of Glasgow, has held that office since 
1873. Sir James is a native of Kirkwall, and was 
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President Loubet, with an 
escort of thirty Arab chiefs, 
drove immediately to the 
Winter Palace, and later 
in the day received the 
commanding officers of the 


BALTIC EXCHANGE, OPENED APRIL 21. 
DRAWN BY A. HUGH FISHER. 


THE NEW 


On April at, the Lord Mayor opened the new Baltic Mercantile and Shipping Exchange, St. Mary Axe. 
name from the old Baltic Coffre House, a favourite resort of the Russtan traders. 


Jeffrey Square, and will be opened for business on April 27. 


THE FORTY-FOURTH NEWMARKET 


The new Exchange its situated on the site of 


educated at the grammar school of 
that town and at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. He studied law, and from 1860 
to 1873 was Town Clerk of Edinburgh. 
He has written largely on historical 
subjects, and on the antiquities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


THE “SHAMROCK” 
DISASTER. 


Shamrock Jil. has afforded a 
curious and unfortunate parallel to 
the case of her predecessor, Sham- 
rock £1.: for, on April 17, at Wey- 
mouth, when the yacht was about to 
start for a trial spin against Sham- 
rock Z., she was struck by a squall 
and dismasted. The steel mast broke 
off short a little distance above the 
deck, and went, with all the gear, 
over the lee side of the _ vessel, 
buckling as it fell against the bul- 
warks. The steward, Collier, was 
knocked overboard, and although 
strenuous efforts were made to rescue 
him, the unfortunate man was carried 
away by the current and drowned. 
Several members of the crew were 
injured, and Sir Thomas Lipton him- 
self suffered somewhat severely. At 
the moment of the accident to the 
yacht, her owner was standing near 
the companion-hatch, down which 
he was flung violently, with one of 
the sailors above him. In their fall, 
they broke the cover of the tank. 
Sir Thomas’s field-glasses were dashed to fragments, 
and his hand was badly lacerated. In spite of his 
accident, = Sir 
Thomas at once 
busied himself 
about repairing 
the damage to 
the yacht. As 
soon as the 
disaster had been 
observed, steam- 
tugs and barges 
containing divers 
and appliances 
put off to the 
disabled yacht. 
In the course of 
the day the 
wreckage was 
raised, cut adrift, 
and towed into 
the bay. The 
boom and 
bowsprit of 
Shamrock II, 
had sustained 
no damage. She 
goes to the Clyde 
for refitment. Mr. Fife was telegraphed for; and 
it is understood that Messrs. Denny are working 
night and day to complete the new mast. Among the 
messages of sympathy sent to the owner ot Sham- 
vock Il. were telegrams from the King and the 
New York Yacht Club. Sir Thomas Lipton declared 
that his faith was unshaken in the Shamrock’s 
chances of victory, and that he had no _ reason 
to doubt that on Aug. zo she would cross the 
line at Sandy Hook and give a good account of herself. 
The defender, Relzance, 
is now at Bristol, Rhode 
Island. Her superficial area 
of canvas is 15,800 sq. ft. 
and her club topsail is 
180 ft. above the deck. 
The new mast of Sham- 
rock III. will measure 15oft. 


Photo, Elliott and Fry. 
Tue Late Sir Ottver Mowat, 
Twenty-four Years Premier of Ontario. 


SOMALILAND. 


Advices from Somalilanl 
announce that the Damot 
flying column, under the 
command of Major Gough, 
has withdrawn to Bohotle. 
The column will shortly 
advance to take up active 
field service, resigning its 
garrison duties to the 
th Bombay Pioneers. It 

as been reinforced by fifty 
men of the Bikanir Camel 
Corps. These movements 
are all in connection with 
the general advance on 
Wal-Wal. As we noted in 
Mr. Melton Prior’s letter 
last week, transport is still 
a difficulty, and its supply 
very uncertain. A convoy 
of five hundred camels has 
been dispatched to join 
General Manning. It takes 
with it rations for the 
King’s African Rifles. Piet 
Schwartz, a member of the 
Boer contingent, has been 
missing for some time, and 
the worst fears are enter- 
tained for his safety. 
General Manning and the 
whole force are deeply con- 
cerned at his loss. 





The Sutlding takes tts 
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I] IS applicability was evident to the mind of Jean 
Fraissigne from the moment when the came/ot 
placed Le Pochard on a table in front of the 

Taverne, and he proceeded to go through his ridiculous 

pretence of drinking from the cup in his right hand 

which he filled from the bottle in his left. Jean, who was 
dawdling over a demz and watching the familiar ébb 
and flow of life on the Boul’ Miche’, was at first passively 
pleased at the distraction provided by the appearance 
of the toy, and then, of a sudden, consumedly absorbed 
in the progress of his operations. For what was plain 
to any but a blind man was the fact that Le Pochard 
was the precise counterfeit of Jean’s friend and comrade, 

Grégoire—Grégoire, with his flat-brimmed hat and his 

loose working-blouse and his loud checked trousers ; 

Grégoire, alas! with his flushed face and his tremulous 

hands and his unsteady walk, as Jean had seen him a 

hundred times. 

Le Pochard staggered to and fro upon the marble- 
topped table, nodding maudlinly, and alternately filling 
his cup and raising it uncertainly to his expressionless 
face. At last, weakened by his exertions, he passed one 
arm through the handle of Jean’s demz, hesitated, and 
then leaned heavily agaitst the glass and stood motion- 
less, with his top-heavy head bent forward, and his eyes 
fixed on-the price-mark upon the saucer below. This 
eloquent manceuvre, so unspeakably appealing, determined 
the future ownership of Le .Pochard. Jean purchased 
him, upon. the spot, and bore him off in triumph to the 
Rue de Seine, as an object-lesson for Grégoire Caubert. 

The two students, shared a little sozs-fo7¢ within 
a’ stone’s-throw of the Beaux Arts, neither luxuriously 
nor yet insufficiently furnished. It was. Jean’s good 
fortune, to have a fathér -who believed in him—not a 
usual condition of mind in a! provincial merchant whose 
son displays an unaccountable partiality for archi- 
tecture—and, what was more to the point, who could 
afford to demonstrate his confidence by remittances, 


which wete inspiring, if not on the score of magnitude, 
at least on that of regularity. And, since freedom from 
pecuniary solicitude is the surest guarantee of a cheer- 
ful spirit, there was no more diligent pupil. at the Boite, 
no blither comrade in idle hours; above all, no. more 
loyal friend, in sun or shadow, throughout the length 
and bfeadth of the Quarter, than little Jean le Gai, as he 
was called by those who loved him and whom he loved. 

That was why the comrades were at a loss to under- 
stand his friendship for Grégoire Caubert. Had the 
latter been one of themselves, a type of the school, in 
that fact alone, whatever his peculiarities, would have 
lain a reason for the association. But to all intents 
and purposes, he was of another world. His similarity 
to Jean and to themselves began and ended with his 
costume. For the rest, he was silent and reserved, 
courting no confidence and giving none, unknowing 
and unknown to the haunts they frequented—the Deux 
Magots, the Escholiers, the Taverne, the Bullier, and 
Madame Roupiquet’s, in the Rue de Beaune, and the 
Rouge on ‘Thursday nights. Jean le Gai, when 
questioned as to the doings of Grégoire, seemed to 
reflect something of his friend’s reserve: He admitted 
that the other wrote: he even went so far as to 
prophesy that some day Grégoire would be famous. 
Further, he made no admissions. 

‘*Diable!’’ he said. ‘‘ What does it matter? He 
goes his way—-I go mine. And if we choose to 
live together, whose concern is it then, I ask you? 
Fiche-moi la paix, vous autres! ”’ 

So popular curiosity went unsatisfied, so far as 
Grégoire was concerned, and the apparently uncongenial 
ménage came, in time, to be looked upon as one 
of the unexplained mysteries of the Quarter — one, 
for the rest, which made no particular difference to 
anyone save the two immediately concerned. 

But if Jean made no admissions as to Grégoire, it 
was not for lack of sufficient knowledge. They had 


met, as men meet in the Quarter, as bubbles meet in 
a stream ;and, for reasons not apparent, are drawn 
together by an irresistible attraction, and fuse into 
one larger, brighter bubble than either had_ been 
before. For little Jean Fraissigne, whose esgzzsses 
were the wonder of the school, and whose Arozets had 
already come :to be photographed and sold in the shops 
of the Rue Bonaparte and the Quai de Conti, believed 
in his heart that architecture was as nothing compared 
to literature; and Grégoire, whose long, uphill struggle 
had been unaccompanied by comradely admiration or 
even encouragement, found indescribable comfort, in the 
hour of his success, in the faith and approbation of the 
friend who, alone of all men, knew his secret—knew 
that the Réné de Lys of the ‘‘Chansons de Danaé’ 
and the ‘‘ Voyage de Tristan,’’ of which all Paris was 
talking, was none other than _ himself — Grégoire 
Caubert, on whose wrist the syren of absinthe had 
laid a hand that was not to be shaken off, and whom 
she was leading, if by the paths of subflest fancy and 
almost miraculous creative faculty, yet toward an end 
inevitable on which he did’ not dare to dwell. 

To Jean, healthy, rational, and chéerful as a young 
animal, much that Grégoire said and did was. totally 
incomprehensible, but what he did not.understand he 
set down, with conviction, to the eccentricity of genius. 
The long nights which he spent alone, sleeping sanely 
in their bed-room in the’ Rute dé Seine, whilé Grégoire’s 
cot stood empty beside him; and Grégoire himself was 
tramping the streets of Paris; the return of his. friend 
in the first faint light of dawn), pale-faced and swaying ; 
the succeeding hours which, despite his exhaustion, he 
spent at his desk, feverislily. writing, and: tossing ‘the 
pages from him one by one until the: floor was .stréwn 
with them on all sides ;; finally, his) héavy. slumber 
far into the afternoon—all this, to Jean, was but part 
and parcel of that marvellous thing called literature. He 
returned at seven to find that’ Grégoire had prepared 


Convulsed with merriment at the performance of the preposterous creature, Fean le Gai lay back upon the divan, 
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a wonderful little meal, and was walking up and down 
the floor, unevenly, absinthe in hand, awaiting his arrival. 

In the two hours which followed lay the keynote 
of their sympathy. It was then that Grégoire would 
read his work of the early morning hour to Jean, 
curled up on the divan, with his hands clasped behind 
his head and his eyes round and wide with delight 
and admiration. What things they were, those fancies 
that Grégoire had pursued and caught, like night-moths, 
in the streets of Paris, while stupid folk were sleeping ! 
And how he read them Grégoire, with his flushed 
face lit with inspiration and his eyes flaming with 
enthusiasm! If only he would not drink absinthe, 
thought little Jean, and said so, timidly at first, 
and then more earnestly, as little by little the marks 
of excess grew more plain in his friend. But Grégoire 
made a joke of this—-he who always joked—and in time 
Jean came to acquiesce ; for he never wholly under- 
stood —until afterwards. 

So, when nine struck, it was understood that they 
parted company till the following evening. Jean brought 
out his drawing-board, his T- ees and all their atten- 
dant paraphernalia, and toiled at his ‘ca/gues with 
infinite patience and unerring accuracy until mid- 
night ; and Grégoire, having corrected his manuscript 
here and there, gnawing savagely at his pencil the 
while, enclosed it in one of his long envelopes, scrawled 
Rédaction du Fournal upon it, stamped it, and went 
out into the night to mail the old, and seek new, moths. 
And this was all there was to the comradeship which 
mystified the Quarter, save that the love of Jean for 
Grégoire and of Grégoire for Jean was as deep and 
unfaltering as the current of the eternal Seine—and, 
if anything, more silent ! 

Jean wound up Le Pochard stealthily on the landing 
outside the apartment door, and, entering, placed it 
suddenly upon the table under the very nose of Grégoire, 
who stood, sipping his absinthe, in the centre of the 
room. Le Pochard rocked and swayed, ticking like a 
little clock, and drinking cup after cup of his imaginary 
beverage as if his life depended upon the quantity con- 
sumed. Convulsed with merriment at the performance 
of the preposterous creature, Jean le Gai lay back 
upon the divan, kneading the cushions with his fists 
and kicking his heels against the floor, and Grégoire, 
a slow smile curling his thin, sensitive lips, seemed to 
forget even his absinthe until the toy’s energy slackened, 
and he paused, with the bottle shaking in his hand, and 
his eyes, as usual, bent upon the ground. Then, ‘‘Eh 
b’en quoi?’’ said Grégoire, looking up at his friend. 

‘‘Mais c’est toi! ’’ burst out the little architect in an 
ecstasy. ‘‘It is thou to the life, my Grégoire! Remark 
the blouse—what ?—and the hat, sale pompier !—and 
the checked grimpant, name of a pipe! But it is thy 
brother—Le Pochard; thy twin—thou, thyself! ’’ 

And, seizing the glass from Grégoire’s hand, he 


carefully filled Le Pochard’s cup with absinthe, and set 
him reeling and swaggering again, 
little animal spilled the liquid on his blouse, 


so that the immoral 
and pre- 
sently fell headlong, totally overcome, with his nose 
pressed flat against the table. 

Thereafter it was a comradeship of three instead 
of two. It was quite in accord with the whimsically 
fanciful nature of Grégoire that he should take Le 
Pochard into his affections, and even call him “‘ brother ”’ 
and ‘‘ cher confrére.’’ He treated him, did Grégoire, 
with marked deference and studied non-observance of 
his besetting weakness, and he expected and received 
from Le Pochard a like respect and indulgence in 
return. That, at least, was how he described their 
relations to Jean, and Jean, curled up upon the divan, 
was never fired of the droll pretence, but would laugh 
night after night till the tears came at the common tact 
and the mutual courtesy of Grégoire and Le Pochard. 

Linked by this new, if unstable, bond of sympathy, 
neither of the friends understood, during the montlis 
that followed, that their paths, which had so long 
lain parallel, were gradually but inevitably diverging. 
Jean was now wrapped heart and soul in the com- 
petition for the Prix de Rome, and as he said him- 
self, ev charrette eternally. Even the work of his 
comrade, which formerly had held him spellbound, lost 
for him little by little much of its compellant charm. 
His nimble mind, busy with the stern, symmetrical 
lines of columns and the intricate proportioning of 
capitals, drifted imperceptibly away from its one-time 
ppreciation of pure imagery. He returned later at night 
from the a/e/zer, consumed the meal they ate in common 
with growing impatience, and was busy with his ca/gues 

again before Grégoire had finished his coffee. The 
evening readings, grown shorter and shorter, were finally 
abandoned altogether, and oftener than not, he was 
totally oblivious to the presence of Grégoire, correcting 
his manuscript at the little desk, or his noiseless de- 
parture with the stamped envelope under his arm. Had 
he been told, he would have denied his defection with 
the scorn born of conviction. It was not that he loved 
his comrade less, but only that the growing promise of 
the Prix de Rome lay, like the marvel of dawn on the 
hosizon of the immediate future, blinding his eyes to all 
heside. For Jean le Gai was finding himself, and in 
the crescent light of that new and wonderful discovery 
whatever had been bright before grew tawdry. 

Only one evidence remained of what had been. Le 
Pochard, with his absurd inanity, was yet a feature of 
every dinner in the Rue de Seine, and because Grégoire 
invented daily some new drollery in connection with 
their senseless toy, Jean was unaware that things were 
no longer the same; that his friend was thinner and 
more nervous; that the circles had deepened under 
his eyes; that he said no word of his work. They 
laughed together at Le Pochard, and laughed again at 
their own amusement. So the days went by and still 
their paths diverged-—Jean’s toward the 
promise and prosperity, Grégoire’s toward the valley of 
shadow that a man must tread alone. 

Despite his proclivities, neither foresaw the 
Le Pochard. So gradual was his decline toward utter 
degradation that the varnish was gone from his narrow 
boots and his round weak face, and his simple attire was 
frayed and worn, before they had remarked the change. 
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Then, one night, as Grégoire wound him, the kev turned 
futilely in the spring. Placed in his accustomed. position 
on the table, Le Pochard made one feeble gesture of sur- 
render with his bottle, one unavailing effort to raise his 
absinthe to his lips, and, reeling dizzily, crashed down 
upon the floor, his debauches done with for ever. 

It was a curious thing that, in the face of this 
absurdity, neither of the comrades smiled. In some 
unaccountable fashion Le Pochard had come to be so 
much a part of their association that in his passing there 
was less of farce than tragedy. And Jean, looking 
across at Grégoire, saw for the first time the pitiful 
change that had crept into the face of his friend, the 
utter weariness where restless energy had _ been, the 
dullness of the eyes wherein imagination had played 
like a will-o’-the-wisp above the slough of destiny. 
And Grégoire, looking across at Jean, knew that the 
moment had come, and dropped his glance, ashamed, 
fingering the tattered blouse of Le Pochard. 

‘*One might have expected it,’’ said Jean, with a smile 
that was not a smile. ‘‘I suppose we must forgive him 
his faults now that he is gone. De mortuis nil nisi bonum!’’ 

Then, as Grégoire made no reply, he added- 

‘I shall not work to-night. I am tired. Que veux- 
tu’ I have been doing too much. So we will sit by 
the fire, n’est-ce pas ?—and thou shalt read to me as 
before. Dieu! It is a long time since the moths 
have shown their wings !”’ 

In the tiny grate the cannel coal snapped and spat 
fretfully, and Jean, buried in the largest chair, winked 
at the sparks, and furtively, from the corners of his 
brown eyes, watched Grégoire read half-heartedly, with 
the lamplight cutting sharply across his thin cheek and 
his temples on which the veins stood singularly out. 

He was no critic, little Jean le Gai, yet even he 
knew that something had touched and bruised the 
wings of this latest moth that Grégoire had pursued 
and caught while stupid folk were sleeping, so that it 
was not as had been the others, downy with the shift- 
ing brilliance of many unimagined hues, but dull and 
sombre, like the look he had surprised in the face of his 
friend. And so subtly-keyed were the strings of their 
unspoken sympathy that night that a sense of the other’s 
feeling stole in upon Grégoire long before the manuscript 
was finished, and suddenly he cast it from him into the 
grate, where the little flames caught at it, and wrapped 
it round, and sucked out its life, exulting until it lay, 
blackened and dying, writhing on the coals. 

‘“ Why ?”’ said Jean. But he knew. 

‘* Because,’’ answered Grégoire slowly, with his eyes 
upon the shrunken, faintly whispering ashes of his 
pages, whereat the sparks gnawed with insatiable greed, 
‘* because, my little one, it is finished. What I have 
done I shall never do again. Never didst thou wholly 
understand—least of all in these last days—when thy 
work absorbed thee. If one is to catch night-moths 
with such a tender touch and preserve them with such 
care for other men to see, that no one little glint of 
radiance may be missing from their wings, one has need 
of a clear eye and of a steady hand, and neither is mine. 
My father, ‘of whom I have never spoken to thee—my 
father, who left me this gift of trapping the thoughts 
that others see not as they fly, yet love and cherish when 
they are caught and pinned upon a page, yet left me a 
companion curse—the curse of absinthe, little Jean, that 
is not to be gainsaid. For as the gift was beautiful, so 
was it also frail, and as the curse was subtle, so was it 
also strong. I have seen the end—long—long. Now 
it is here. My work is finished. The curse has knocked 
at the door of my body, and at the signal the gift has 
flown forth trom the window of my soul.’’ 

He paused and, pausing, smiled. 

‘‘Thou didst most nearly understand me, Jean,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘in buying Le Pochard. For ip truth he 
was my brother—my twin—my soul, in the semblance 
of a toy! How we have laughed at him! Yet all 
along I have seen myself in that senseless little man 
of tin. Is it fanciful? Peut-étre bien! But now that 
he is gone, I see that ] must go too—and in the same 
way, my Jean, in the same way—with my absinthe in 
my hand and the key of inspiration turning uselessly 
in the broken spring of my heart! ”’ 

He rose suddenly with a shiver, and looked down 
at Jean le Gai. For an instant he touched him on 
the hair, and then he was gone into the night, leaving 
the little architect gazing, wide-eyed and mute, at the 
crinkling ashes of the last, unworthiest moth of all. 

During the days that followed, Ie Pochard stood 
upon the mantel-corner. They no longer touched him, 
but left him, as it were, a monument to his own folly. 

There was no further trace in Grégoire’s manner 
of the mood which had loosened his tongue on the 
night of his last reading. To Jean, who, in his sim- 
plicity, stood ready with comfort and encouragement, 
he seemed to be in need of neither. Plainly, what he 
had said was but a phase of that strange imagin- 


.ation which had dictated the exquisite pathos of his 


‘*Danaé’’ and his ‘‘ Tristan’’; and, moreover, this one 
thing little Jean had learned—that his friend lived the 
moods he wrote, and that, oftentimes when what he 
said was seemingly most personal, he was posing for his 
own pen—a painter of words drawing his reflection in the 
mirror opposite. So the vague alarm aroused by his words 
died down, and Jean plunged once more into his work. 

In those last days of the competition, his ArozeZ, 
laboriously builded, detail by detail, leaped into com- 
pletion with a suddenness ‘startling even to himself. 
He knew that it was good—knew so without the 
surprising enthusiasm of his comrades at the e/e/zer, 
and the still more surprising commendation of his 
patron, the great Laloux himself, whose policy was 
nil admtrart, whose frown a_ habit, and whose 
‘*Bon!’’ a miracle. But even Jean le Gai, with all 
his buoyant optimism, was unprepared in conviction 
for those words which reverberated to his ears, like 
thunder, beneath the dome of the Institut. 

‘‘ Prix de Rome—Jean Fraissigne—Atelier Laloux!’ 

Would Grégoire never come? He asked himself the 
question a hundred times as he paced the floor of their 
living-room, an hour before dinner, exulting in the cold 
roast chicken and the champagne and the huge Maréchal 
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Niel rose which he had purchased for the occasion. For 
he was determined, was Jean le Gai, that Grégoire should 
be the first to know. Was it not Grégoire who had 
encouraged him all along, who had prophesied success 
when as yet the Aroze¢ was no more than an esguzsse 
exgutse, who had laughed down Jean’s forebodings, 
and magnified Jean’s hopes a hundredfold? Yes ; 
evidently Grégoire must be the first to know, before even 
a b/eu should be sent to Avignon to gladden. the heart of 
Fraissigne Zére. 

But when Grégoire came, there was no need to tell him, 
after all. For it was the chicken that shouted Jean’s 
news—the chicken and the champagne, and the great 
pink rose, and most of all, the face of Jean himself. So it 
was that Grégoire held out his long, thin arms widespread, 
and that into them rushed Jean, to be hugged and patted, 
as he gabbled some things that there was a chance of 
understanding, and many more that there was not. 

‘*Rome—Rome, think of it! And the Aaterme/— 
but he will die of joy! Ah, mon vieux—Rome! The 
dreams—the hopes—all I have wished for—and now— 
and now. Ah, mon vieux, mon vieux!’”’ 

And so again and again, clamouring incoherently, 
while Grégoire. holding him tight, could only pat and 
pat, and say over and over: ‘‘It is well, my little 
brother! My little brother, it is very, very well! ”’ 

They dined like princes, these two, pledging each 
other, laughing, singing, shouting. Never had Jean le 
Gai so well deserved his name, never had Grégoire 
been so whimsically droll. Even Le Pochard was 
restored to his old position and coaxed to repeat his 
former antics. But it was all in vain. The key refused 
to catch the spring, and, replaced upon the table, Le 
Pochard only nodded once or twice with profound melan- 
choly, and stared at little Jean out of his round eyes. 
Once Jean thought he caught in the face of his friend 
a hint of the sadness of that other night, but when he 
looked again the sadness, if sadness it were, was gone. 
Grégoire filled his glass, and pledged him anew with 
a laugh. 

‘*Rome, mon petit frere—Rome! ”’ 

At nine they went out together, Jean to dispatch 
his dew and join the comrades at the Taverne — for 
this was a night to be celebrated with songs and many 
drained demzs—and Grégoire, who knew where ? 

Who knew where? Only the Seine, perhaps, sulk- 
ing past the rampart on which he leaned, thinking, 
thinking, until the gaunt dawn crept up, like a sick 
man from his bed, behind the towers of Notre Dame, 
and the shutters of the shops on the Quai de Conti 
came rattling down, and street cries went shrilly through 
the thin morning air — ‘‘ Rac’modeur qd’ fai-ence et 
d’ por-or-celaine !’’ or ‘*’Archand de ré-binets! Turee- 
tutu, tureetututututu !’’ Then Grégoire went slowly back 
to the Rue de Seine. 

Jean spent the succeeding days in a whirl of excite- 
ment. There were calls to be made, farewell suppers to 
be eaten, and all-the preparation for departure to be 
Fraissigne Zérve sent a joyful letter, and 
in the letter a substantial draft, so that Jean had two 
new comp/lefs, and shirts, and socks, and shoes, and a 
brilliantly varnished trunk with his name and address 
painted in black letters on the end, ‘‘ J. Fraissigne, Villa 
Medici, Rome.’’ It was magnificent! In this and a 
packing-case he stowed his clothes and his household 
gods, though when the latter had been collected the little 
apartment in the Rue de Seine looked pitifully bare. 
There were dark squares on the faded red wall-paper, 
and clean circles on the dust of the shelves, where his 
pictures and casts and little ornaments had been, but 
Grégoire only laughed and said that the place had been 
too crowded before, and that the long-needed house- 
cleaning was no longer an impossibility. 

So, before they realised the fact, the moment of 
parting was upon them, and the sapin, with Jean’s lug- 
gage on top, stood waiting at the door. The concierge, 
wiping her hands upon her blue-checked apron, came 
out to bid her favourite lodger good-bye. A little throng 
of curious idlers paused on the narrow side-walk gaping 
at the new trunk with the glaring lettering. The cocher 
was already untying the nosebag in which his lean 
brown horse had been nuzzling for fifteen minutes. 
And on the kerb, arm linked in arm, the two com- 
rades stood watching him, with no courage to meet 
each other’s eyes. For each had a thousand things 
to say, and never a word in which to say them 

At the end, as their hands met, it was 
commonplace that came to Jean’ s tongue. 

‘* Thou wilt write me, vieux? And in four years—ce qui 
va vite, du reste !—we shall be together once more !”’ 

In four years—in four years—in four years! The 
words beat dully at Grégoire’s temples, as he watched 
the cab swing round the corner of the Institut toward 
the Quai Malaquais, with Jean’s handkerchief fluttering 
at the window of the Jorfzére. Four years—four years- 
four years! How easy it was to say for one who did not 
know that the end had come—that the moths of fancy 
that fly by night must be caught by others now—that the 
syren of absinthe was standing ready to claim her own ! 

Grégoire mounted the stairs slowly, unlocked the 
door, and stepped into the familiar room, dim now in 
the last faint light of day. His absinthe stood upon 
the table, and he took it up and paused, looking about 
him. Presently he — forward to the mantel, and, 
laying one hand upon bent forward, peering ata 
little photograph of tei which leaned against the 
mirror. The woodwork jarred under his touch, and 
Le Pochard; in his corner, stirred, ticked feebly, and 
strove to raise his..cup to his lips. Wheeling at the 
sound, Grégoire met the eyes of the dissipated little 
toy for a full minute, motionless and silent. Then, with 
a sob, he hurled his glass into the grate, where it was 
shivered into a hundred fragments, and Hung himself on 
his knees by the divan, with his face buried in his hands. 

‘Mon frérot!’’ he murmured, ‘‘ my little brother— 
help me-——help me to be strong! ’’ 

And, though Jean heard not, another and a better 
Brother listened, and understood, and drew near. 

On the mantel Le Pochard bent his head and gazed 
shamefacedly upon the ground. For his reign was at 


an end. THE END, 
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By James O. 


tn Nineteenth Century 
By George Brandes. 


Main Currents 
Reaction tn France. 


The Spirit and Origin of Christian Monasticism. 
Hannay, M.A. (London: Methuen. 6s.) 


Mr. Benson has opened a door, and permitted the public 
to see not only his finished work, but the shavings on 
the floor, his tools, and himself among them. He has 
his misgivings; he makes haste on an early page to 
confess that ‘‘ The Book of Months’’ is ‘‘ almost cer- 
tainly worth nothing,’’ and so to disarm the critics. 
This is an excess of humility, and it is possible that his 
inmost heart protested as he wrote it. He describes, in 
‘*March ”’—the chapters follow the year—the begetting 
and birth of a book with a clinical accuracy of detail, 
and in it he speaks of the happy days of ‘‘ great mental 
activity and an enormous consumption of sermon-paper,’’ 
which come between the more depressing periods of incu- 
bation. In these golden hours, at least, he must have 
known that he was tasting the joys of the successful 
craftsman. He mistrusts the professional critic; but it 
is more likely that the general reader, rushing eagerly in 
with hot memories of ‘‘ Dodo’’ and ‘‘ Mammon and Co.,’’ 
will falter on the threshold. If he does so, and ventures 
no farther, he will be a loser; for here is fine drawing 
(too fine now and then; why does the author twice insist 
on ‘‘the scream of a blind ’’ ?)—here are laughter and 
tears, and a direct outlook upon the eternal comedy. 
Sometimes, but not often, the book is trivial ; some- 
times it is superficially clever, which is unnecessary, 
for Mr. Benson has had time to outgrow that stage; 
for the most part it is sympathetic, artistic, and 
intensely human. September, as felt and seen in 
Capri, is described with amazing vividness. The 
pathetic love-story of English May and June is told 
powerfully, and with restraint. It is an uncommon 
and a charming book. 


When we say that there are some writers who seem 
not to advance in their later works beyond the standard 
of the earlier, we do not mean to be uncomplimentary to 
Mrs. Mann. ‘* The Parish of Hilby’’ is, in point of fact, 
a reissue of her first book, and in the opinion of the 
present writer it compares very favourably with some 
later volumes from the same pen. The probable cha- 
racter of the story is sufficiently indicated by the 
title, and the reader, aware that the interest of such 
a book depends almost entirely on the justice of the 
writer’s observation, and on his gift for portraying 
what he sees, prepares to be critical. Such criticism 
Mrs. Mann does not need to fear. Her familiarity 
with village types is soon apparent, though perhaps 
it is more as individuals than as types that these 
appeal to the 
mind. More 
amateurish is 
the broad and 
sWeeping de- 
marcation of 
character — on 
the one hand 
incurable vul- 
garity; on the 
other, in like 
measure, what 
for want,of a 
better term we 
must be con- 
tent to call 
gentility. But 
if the farmer's 
daughter and 
the parson’s 
sister are repre- 
sented as asun- 
der as the poles, 
they are © still 
allied in their 
essential fem- 
ininity. The one 
man who ap- 
pealed to both 

Repioduced from Social England” by is not good 

permission of the publishers. enough to be 

vety stupid, 
which is a mercy, nor weak enough to be despic- 
able; so far as interest is concerned, this is perhaps 
the happy mean. 














STREET SELLERS IN LONDON, 1608: 


THE CHICKEN-SELLER. 


‘*The Advanced Guard’’ is a story of the Indian 
frontier, the period being the early ’fitties, and the central 
character one of those iron-handed, incorruptible soldiers 
of whom John Nicholson was the greatest example. The 
little group of Englishmen at Alibad, and the two ladies 
(whose presence in the borderland may have been an 
embarrassment to the warrior-politicians, but is a stroke 
of great good fortune to the author) undergo many 
exciting experiences. Miss Grier, indeed, errs on the 
side of generosity: there is a redundancy of incident, 
and stirring events tread upon each other's heels with 
a somewhat bewildering rapidity. The book lacks 
light and shade, and the main situations are not suffi- 
ciently detached from their surroundings. Nevertheless, 
it is a painstaking piece of work, and it bears evidence 
of a careful study of frontier history. The fate — of 
Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly in Bokhara in 
1843 has its counterpart here; and it is to be feared that 
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the apathy of the Indian Government over Miss Grier’s 
imaginary envoys is no caricature of a shameful detail 
of the real tragedy. The story cannot fail to interest ; 
but it would have had more power if it had been shorn 
of a third of its length, and if the stern Major had been 
allowed to retire with his well-earned promotion and his 
bride, instead of lingering through the anti-climax of the 
concluding chapters. 


England under the Stuarts must always be attractive 
to the social historian, be he an individual or a com- 
mittee, and the fourth volume of ‘ Social England ’’ 
fully keeps up the reputation of the work. We may 
perhaps make two superficial criticisms—first, that the 
volume is rather heavy in the hand; and _ secondly, 
that for an explanation of the admirable illustrations 
which occur on almost every page one is driven to a 





THE SCOTS HOLDING THEIR 
ee kd ane Charles tis une te 
T3 Ree tie _prefhiterian fake. | 





CHARLES If. AND THE KIRK. 


(From A Satiricat Print OF 1651.) 


Reproduced from ** Soctal England” by permission of 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. 


table at the beginning of the book. But they are so skil- 
fully selected and so well reproduced that a little trouble 
is well repaid. Historical portraits and contemporary 
political cartoons are alike requisitioned, and the 
cartoons in particular often lend piquancy to the téxt. 
The period covered is one of which we all know some- 
thing, thanks to Macaulay and Gardiner. It contained 
some of the most dramatic events in the national story ; 
it witnessed the beginnings of modern political life ; and 
echoes of its controversies have still power to infuriate 
the Englishman of to-day—or perhaps we should say to 
excite the Englishman and to infuriate the Scot and 
the Irishman. England had no sack of Drogheda, 
no massacre of Glencoe. It is a _ period in which 
the historian who summarises should walk carefully; 
and herein we think the book as a _ whole fails. 
A certain impartiality of broad effect is, indeed, pro- 
duced by the medley of conflicting voices, but several 
of the purely historical chapters are frankly partisan. 
Mr. Hassall is fair if not always accurate (he places 
the Solemn League and Covenant in the year of the 
very different National Covenant), and Mr. A. L. 
Smith describes the great Civil War with wonderful 
clearness and comparative impartiality. But Mr. 
Colville treats Scottish history in the narrowest Presby- 
terian spirit; while Dr. Joyce’s unimpassioned prose 
masks a_ biassed version of Irish affairs from a 
Roman Catholic standpoint. One is unfair to Mont- 
rose, the other libels Ormond. Mr. W. H. Hutton 
writes of Laud and kis times in a High Anglican 
spirit which produces a brilliant study, but fails to say 
the last word. In a book like this we do not want 
to hear what individual essayists think of our great 
men; we desire a plain statement of historical facts 
which will serve as an accompaniment to the record 
of social development. And thus many of us_ will 
prefer the chapters on such topics as the Army, the 
Navy, the development of trade, and social life: Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s criticisms on the literature of the 
period are interesting ; but here again we have too 
much individual assertion. The reign of Charles II. 
is somewhat scantily treated, perhaps because every- 
one is supposed to know Macaulay; and the amazing 
omission of the English contributors to give any adequate 
account of the Titus Oates affair, which Dr. Joyce 
mentions, would confirm any foreign critic in his belief 
in our national hypocrisy. The picture of Whitehall 
under the Merry Monarch is decorous and rather tame: 
we search the index in vain for Nell Gwynne’s name! 
One of the illustrations here reproduced tends to explain, 
if not to justify, the roisterings of Charles II. when he 
had escaped from moral tutelage. 


In ‘‘ With Macdonald in Uganda’’ Major Austin 
gives the story of the Soudanese Mutiny, which inter- 
rupted the work of exploration, and an account of 


journeyings which were resumed after the outbreak 


had been suppressed. If the reader fail to obtain a 
perfectly clear and connected account of the military 
operations against the mutineers, the fault hardly lies 
with the author: it is a most difficult thing to trace the 
parts played by columns operating independently in the 
same large area towards the same end; and that the 
work of the troops led by the writer should be shown 
in greatest detail is only what, we expect. Major 
Austin is at pains to demonstrate that the troubles with 
the Soudanese arose from no want of consideration on the 
part of Colonel Macdonald; and the view held by the 
officers of the expedition that these men, in the arrogance 
of their ignorance, cherished a notion of establishing 
a Mohammedan kingdom of their own in the Protec- 
torate, is without doubt the correct one. The first half 
of the book describes the incidents of the mutiny ; 
the latter deals with the author’s own experiences 


in the little-known country between Mount Elgon 
and Lake Rudolf —an eventful expedition varied 
by fights with predatory tribes, big-game shooting, 
semi-starvation, and tropical storms. As a_ record 
of the mutiny, the book has real value; as a_ story 
of African travel, it possesses more than ordinary 
interest. 


Dr. Brandes stands in the very front rank of living 
critics. His six-volumed monograph on the literary 
movements of the nineteenth century, well known for 
many years past on the Continent, is reckoned as 
serious a contribution to the critical literature of the 
period as the studies of Ibsen and Bjérnson. The third 
volume of the monograph, ‘‘ The Reaction in France,’’ 
lies before us now. Bonald, Madame de Kriidener, 
Chateaubriand, Vigny, Joseph de Maistre, Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo, are passed in review. The author shows 
a very extensive acquaintance with the work of all 
these writers. If his theories concerning the genesis 
of their literary style do not carry conviction with them, 
they are at least entitled to our respect, for they 
are carefully thought out and cleverly presented. 
The Revolution in France was not only social and 
political, it was literary as well, and in the ruins ot 
the old social order the eighteenth - century literary 
traditions found their grave. The path to Parnassus 
was free; the literary man, product in part of the 
forces the Revolution had let loose, might wander 
where he pleased. Naturally enough, he became 
the creator of a new authority. The clever pedants of 
a past time found none to imitate them. Perhaps 
Madame de Staél and Chateaubriand were the most 
powerful forces working for the new order. Before they 
had passed away, the literary traditions they had known 
in their youth and rejected in their prime were dead 
and beyond hope of resurrection. We need but a 
very casual acquaintance with it to appreciate the 
great change between eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury literature in France; but we are not the less 
indebted to Dr. Brandes for his interesting exposition 
of the causes that made the changes possible, and 
the various paths that were tried and rejected, after 
patient endeavour and prolonged controversy. Great 
interest attaches to the remaining volumes, which will 
soon be published in an English dress: the next of 
the series deals with Naturalism in England. When 
the entire work is before the English reader, he will 
be in a position to understand why the author’s repu- 
tation is so widely spread. We have waited a long 
time for these volumes, and the fact that their criticisms 
do not need revision after many years is eloquent testi- 
mony to the author’s judgment. 


Mr. Hannay’s subject, ‘‘ The Spirit and Origin of 
Christian Monasticism,’’ has occupied Continental 
(especially German) scholars much, and _ English 
scholars little or not at all. His book, therefore, 
has a peculiar place, gained by the rare matter, 
as well as a high place, gained by the author’s 
erudition and admirably impartial historical method. 
He has produced in a little volume the result of 
much research in national and private libraries. 
Patristic literature has been the foundation, but 
Mr. Hannay is deeply read also in the medern his- 
tory, criticism, and commentary that have followed. 
His interest in 
his subject is 
that of the 
psychologist as 
well as that 
of the his- 
torian. He pre- 
faces the study 
of the Early 
Christian, the 
Egyptian, and 
the more pro- 
perly Monastic 
asceticism by a 
preliminary in- 
quiry into the 
attitude of the 
modern. re- 
ligious mind in 
regard to the 
whole subject of 
refusal and re- 
straint. In their 
view of asceti- 
cism, as repre- 
sented chiefly 
by solitude, 
fasting, and ce- 
libacy, he finds 
the chief and 
all - important 
difference between Roman 
Christians in all times since the Reformation divided 
those two classes. In the Protestant division he finds 
not only the abjuration of this asceticism, but also 
a very keen loathing of its spirit and practices. And 
it is remarkable that Protestantism, while imposing, 
as in the form of Puritanism it did so conspicuously, 
many kinds of self-restraint (as recognising the fact 
that a Christianity without self-denial could hardly 
claim the New Testament as its textual authority), 
did sedulously eschew the three forms of asceticism 
above named. It chose in their stead the observance 
of the first day of the week by abstinence from 
amusements, the patient endurance of long sermons 
and services, and avoidance of theatres. These things 
are so evidently a form of asceticism that Mr. Hannay 
perhaps states the case of the Protestant detestation 
of ascetic practices rather too roundly. But his study 
of the difference of feeling is nevertheless admirable 
and truly philosophic. The following valuable history 
of the first hermits, the early monks, the successive 
orders and communities, suffers little or nothing from 
the necessary brevity. 














CHIMNEY-SWEEPS, 1698. 


Reproduced from “‘ Social England” by 
permisston of the publishers. 


Catholic and _ Protestant 
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Photos. Gibson, fenzan 
SUBMERGED FOR : fTURY: THE RECOVERY OF A GUN, WITH SHOT ADHERING, SUNK WITH H.M.S. ‘‘ANSON’’ DECEMBER 26, 1807. 


On April 14 Captatu Anderson began to tnvestigate the “Anson's” wreckage on Loe Bar, Porthleven, and brought up a big gun, to which adhered, curtously enough, several round shot, 
which had been attached by the corroding action of the water. 


Photo. Beard, Li stone. * Photo. Kidd, Nottingham 


A MARTELLO TOWER SPLIT BY WINTER GALES. THE CAVE DWELLINGS OF NOTTINGHAM LATELY REDISCOVERED. 


The Martello Tower between Hythe and Dymchurch (one of these These caves, which were tnhabited as late as the sixteenth century, are of prehkistortc ortgin. The central chamber, here 
erected when Napoleon threatened our shores) has been split imto tllustrated, rs twenty feet high. The roof ts supported by stx pillars, cach fourteen feet tn circumference. Entrance ts vatned 


three by the scouring away of the foundations. from the face of the clif{, whence ten rock-cut steps lead into the central apartment. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL CUP: THE FINAL TIE AT THE CRYSTAL PALAC APRIL 18. 


The final tie was played off between Bury and Derby County in presence of 64,000 spectators, and resulted in a win for Bury by six goals to mil. 
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KING EDWARD’S VISIT TO PARIS AND ENTERTAINMENT BY HIS AMBASSADOR. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHUSSEAU-FLAVIENS. 
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THe British AmpaAssapor, Sir E. Monson. 


Lavy Monson, 
Tue Brritsh Empassy iv Paris rrom tHe Park: Tue Kino’s APARTMENTS ON THE First FLoor. 


Tne Turoxe Room at tHe Emnassy. Ine Great Receprion Room or tHe Empassy 


Tne Carriage Kino Epwarp witt Use: Tue Stare Coacn or true Empassy, RArety Seen in Pvstic. 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE 


PHOTOGRAPH By LAFAYETTE. 
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THE EASTERN TERMINUS OF THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY—KOWEIT: THE SHEIRIES PALACE, rHE CREEK LEADING FROM SH: 

2 ais : ; A TYPICAL PASSENGER: 

DECREPIT MODERN BAGHDAD: THE RUINOUS SOUTH GATE. THE BRIDGE OF BOATS AT BAGHDAD, OCCASIONA 
A BAGHDADI LADY. 

4 FAMOUS GOAL OF PILGRIMS: THE MOSQUE OF KAZMAIN, OLD BAGHDAD. THE ARMED DISPATCH-BOAT OF THE INDIAN 


I lread , from eet , WT > scheme I . } 
The line wlready extsts from Scutari t Aonich ihe wectent Leontum), whence the proposed extension would run 
/ 
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ENES ON THE PROJECTED ROUTE OF THE 


BAGHDAD 


RAILWAY. 











SHAR-EL-ARAB TO BUSSORAH. 
. A TYPICAL PASSENGER: A MOHAMMEDAN 
IONALLY OPENED FOR THE PASSAGE OF SHIPS 
OF BAGHDAD. 
IAN GOVERNMENT STATIONED AT BAGHDAD. 
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THE OPENING-UP OF NIGERIA: WITH THE 


ANGLO-FRENCH BOUNDARY 
SETTLEMENT COMMISSION. 
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A DOSSO DRUMMER. THE KING OF KARA-KARA‘’S STATE TRUMPETERS. 


STATE DRUMMER OF THE KING OF KARA-KARA, 




















THE KING OF DOSSO VISITING THE INTERNATIONAL CAMP. THE SERIKI OF KARA-KARA VISITING THE INTERNATIONAL CAMP IN STATE. 














LHE FRENCH COMMISSIONERS, A WEAVER AL DOSSO, rHE ENGLISH COMMISSIONERS. 
The primitive loom is particularly interesting from tts likeness to the ordinary European hand-loom. The comb dividing the threads of the warp, the roller receiving the finished web, 
the shuttle, can all be traced in our Hlustration, 
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THE TROUBLE IN THE BALKANS: RATIONS 


DRAWN BY . Caron Woopvitte. 





ALBANIANS CONCEALING AMMUNITION. 


The preparations for a rising have been extensive and deliberate. The rebel bands are carefully drilled and organised, each having its standard-bearer. The officers carry 


Russian magazine rifles, and the men the Berdan weapon. Arms and ammunitivn have been smuggled into the country as holy relics. 








SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


The other day I made the acquaintance of a little 
opinion, briefly expressed in an Italian journal, which 
referred to a by no means unimportant consideration 
connected with modern life. The quotation dealt with 
what was termed the ‘‘ neuroses ’’ of everyday existence. 
By a ‘‘neurosis’’ the physician means to imply some 
special condition or state of the nczzous system that 
predisposes to disease. More broadly -egarded, perhaps, 
a neurosis indicates a specific constitution of the nervous 
system, or of part of it, which is apt to lean towards the 
production of derangement, which last may be slight or 
grave as the case may be. 


The Italian opinion was given to the effect that the 
prevailing neurosis in modern life was hurry and bustle. 
It laid stress on the fact that civiliscd folks were getting, 
year by year, towards the development of an unstable 
condition of the nervous system. They were charged 
with ‘‘hustling through *’ existence, as it were, and of 
existing in a state of chronic unrest. I was reminded, 
when reading these remarks. of the expression in a 
comedy (“ Flats,’’ I think, was its name) I saw many 
years ago, where one of the characters who was_ very 
much disturbed had a catchword, ‘‘ You have no repose.’’ 
Our Italian friend practically says the same thing of life 
all round. ‘There is ‘‘no repose.’’ Everybody is living 
at an excessive pace, bustling along, hustling weaker 
people out of the way, after the fashion of a spectacled 
scorcher in a motor-car, and exclaiming practically as 
the leading motto of life, ‘‘ De’il take the hindmost.’’ 


Personally, I do not think the charge is difficult of 
proof. Those of us who have lived from forty years to 
half a century or so only require to look back a very 
little way to see that a great change has come over 
the face of society at large. Nor need we limit the 
change to the classes, for the masses also participate 
in this phase of social evolution. Business details 
which were at least leisurely conducted in the ’sixties 
are carried through at break-neck speed. Men have 
to get up carly to fight the battle of life, to war against 
‘combines,’’ and to hold their own, even if they 
make no headway in the struggle. The business 
of pleasure is equally strained, and thereby all 
true enjoyment is lost. What labour the life of 
a society woman entails in the twenty - four hours 
can be more readily imagined than realised. Park, 
lunch, club, -bridge in the afternoon, calls, dinner, 
theatre, supper, and a rout or two afterwards, must 
make inroads on the physical constitution, such as drive 
the subjects to chloral and other sedatives by way of 
counteracting the neurosis of unrest which besets them. 


The other day I tried to enjoy a holiday in a seaside 
resort. Time was when you could escape from the 
pressure of work, and pass some quiet, delightful hours 
by the waves. Now all is altered wherever one goes. 
The motor-cars fizz and roar by the dozen. They 
monopolise every road and street, and are propelled 
in towns at a pace which if represented in the 
case of a horse-carriage would certainly entail a pro- 
secution for furious driving. The motor-car is no 
doubt a useful machine, and may come to replace 
our horse vehicles, but it will have to be controlled as 
to speed and noise if we are to enjoy life. A motor 
‘‘neurosis ’’ is being developed in our midst, both on 
the part of people who motor and of those who have to 
scramble out of the motorist’s way. All this develops 
the spirit of unrest and hurry. The man who motors 
knows he can spurt at thirty or forty miles an hour, and 
this develops in him the hustling neurosis. Similarly, if 
to cross a thoroughfare I have to bethink myself of a 
chance of sudden death through a motorist who regards 
the road as peculiarly his own, | am in similar danger of 
becoming a nervous person in spite of myself. 


The physiologist is not content with regarding such 
a tendency of modern life as personal to the age he 
lives in. His gaze extends beyond to other and future 
generations, who, according to the laws of heredity, 
are bound to reap in greater or less degree that which 
their fathers have sown, A_ striking parallel may be 
drawn between the neurotic temperament that seems 
to develop around us and that we term the alcoholic. 
Some physiologists deny that the drunken parent 
transfers his weakness to his offspring; but I have 
never yet heard of any opinion worth notice which did 
not admit that at least he will transmit an instability 
of the nervous system such as will render alcoholism 
more likely of occurrence than in the child of temperate 
parentage, 


The nervousness of the age, on similar grounds, may 
not invariably be repeated, but it has its chances, and | 
suppose there are no conditions more likely to act with 
direct effect on the organism than those represented in 
unstable states of the nervous system, The remedy for 
all these undesirable things in life is evidently a return 
to a simpler existence, This is a remark easily made, 
but how terribly difficult of realisation it is needs no 
demonstration. If competition for work and for the con- 
ditions of fair livelihood is certain to become greater as 
the years pass, we are not likely to come within easy 
reach of betterment, Our placid countrymen are leaving 
the land and seeking the cities, where in a generation 
or two they also will become neurotic and nervous. 
We are exporting vast numbers of our toilers to 
Canada and elsewhere, and depleting the masses of 
their best blood. In a word, as a nation, we are face 
to face with a great social problem, over which men 
and women heedful of others are bound to ponder, 
and, I daresay, to grow very pessimistic. People smile 
at the old fogies who sigh for the good old days; but 
while we could not contrive to live at the rate then 
represented, surely there is a middle course. The 
world’s work could be quite as well done with less of 
the feverish excitement, at the root of which lies the 
desire to grow rich, and that quickly, 


_ ee 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to Chess Edttor. 


P Daty (Brighton).—We do not remember keeping the problem, but will 
give it, in any case, another examination. 

A W Moncorepien (Birmingham).— Thanks for your letter. The new 

roblem shall be examined quite independently of the other, and we have 
ittle doubt as to its acceptability. We think the price is 750 marks. 

Herrewarp (Oxford).—We are always pleased to hear from you, and look 
upon you as one of the oldest friends of the column. The game you 

reproduce from memory we will play over, but you will understand that in 
this class of game the weakness of one side is always a drawback. 

G Bakker (Rotterdam).—Thanks for game; but the play is rather ele- 
mentary for our use. We are pleased to have your testimony as to the 
worth of Mr. Fellows’ pamphlet. 

G C B (Surbiton).—If we can find Mr. Finlayson’s address we will send 
him your effusion. He will feel complimented. 

F Atcuinson (Crowthorne).—The position you send of No. 3028 is quite 
right, but the key-move is 1. K to B and, not 1. Q to B and. 

W Compes.—The solution should read if Rook at K 8th takes R, then 
2. Q to Q 3rd (ch), etc. If the other Rook takes R, a short mate follows, 
as you point out. 

Correct So.vution or Proniem No. 3072 received from Emile Frau 
(Lyons); of No. 3073 from E E Hiley (Wells) and Emile Frau; of 
No. 3074 from A G Bagot (Dublin), Fidelitas, Frank W Atchinson 
(Crowthorne), Hereward, Emile Frau, Charles E Robson (Saffron Walden), 
Rev. C R Sowell (St. Austell), G Lill (Gringley-on-Hill), and E E Hiley 

Wells); of No. 3075 from Hereward, Fire Plug (Newport), J F G 
Pietersen (Kingswinford), Clement C Danby, James W North, Emile 
Frau (Lyons), Charles FE Robson (Saffron Walden), A G (Pancsova), 
Twynam (Ryde), Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), T Dale (West 
Hartlepool), and G Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham). 

Correct Sorurions or Prorinm No. 3076 received from Sorrento, 
Reginald Gordon, J Paul Taylor, H Le Jeune, A G Bagot (Dublin), 
Edith Corser (Reigate), T G (Ware), E ] Winter Wood, Clement C 
Danby, Joseph Cook, W Brown (Lurgan), | R W (Canterbury), F J S 
(Hampstead), W J Bearne (Nunhead), Fire Plug (Nunhead), Hereward, 
T Dale (West Hartlepool), Martin F, Twynam (Ryde), Rev. A Mays 
(Bedford), Captain Barnes, J W (Campsie), F R Pichering (Forest Hill), 
Albert Wolff (Putney), Shadforth, Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), T Roberts, 
G Bakker (Rotterdam), George Le Cocq (Jersey), G C B, F R Bingley, 

F G Pietersen (Kingswinford), James W North, H S Brandreth, 

asil Tree (Camberwell), Thomas Knight (Greenwich), M Hobhouse, 

S Cole (Devizes), L Desanges, W Combes. George H Tubbs (Liverpool), 
Valentin Oppermann ( Marseilles), and R Worters (Canterbury). 


So.utrion oF Pronixm No. 3075.—-BKy W. Fixtayson. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Bto Kt 3rd K takes Kt 
2. K to B 4th K to Q 3rd 
3- K to K 4th, mate. 
If Black play 1. Kt takes B. 2. B to B 4th; if 1. Kt to K 7th, 2. Btakes Kt; if 1. Kt 
any other ; 2. Kt to B 3rd (ch), and 3. R mates. Each of White's pieces mates in turn. 


PROBLEM No. 3078.—By Dr. Oscar BLUMENTHAL. 
(From Second Edition ‘‘ Chess Miniatures.’’) 
BLACK. 
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WHITE, 


White to play, and mate in three moves 
CHESS BY CABLE. 
Game played in the International Match between 
Messrs. F. J. MARSHALL (America) and H, E, Arxins (England). 
(Queen's Pawn Game.) 
BLACK (Mr, A.) wire (Mr. M.) 
1. P to QO 4th P to O 4th 19. Castles 
2. Pto ra) B 4th P to B 3rd 20. R to B sq 
This defence was rather popular at Monte | 21. O to B and R to B 5th 
Carlo. We prefer P to K ard. 22.0 to Kt 3rd Q to B 3rd 
3 KttoQ B3rd. Kt to B 4rd 23. R(Q2)toBeand R to Bsq 
. P takes P P takes P | 24. O to R 4rd B to R ard 
. Bto B 4th Kt toQ B 3rd | 25- P to Kt 3rd R to B 4th 
. Pto K 3rd P to K 3rd | 20. Kt takes P 
. Bto Q 3rd B to K and - ie 
. = It is curious to note the changes in this 
- Kt to B 3rd Castles |game. From the strictly defensive lay of 
9. Kt to K sth Kt takes Kt Tie last eight or nine pron: Shs White culidenly 
10. P takes Kt Kt to Q and | resumes the attack in splendid style. yi 
11. Oto B and PtoK Kt 3rd | 4¢ ne 
EBiok Rath Keto B ath _aege een R takes R 
27. R takes R Q takes R 
13. P to R 5th Kt takes B (ch) | 58 Kt takes B (cl KR B ond 
Yap > > 2 . akes (ch) to 2nc 
14.9 takes Kt P to K Kt 4th 29. Q to Q oth K takes Kt 
15. Bto Kt 3rd P to K B 4th | - 
10. Ptks P(en pass.) B takes P A fatal mistake. giving White a victory 
The force of the attack, such as it was, is | Where he had brilliantly earned a draw. 
now spent, and Black is left with the better | Bhie right move for Black is not easy to 


position. 
17. Rte O sq g to Kt 3rd 
18. R te 8 end B to Q and 


BLACK (Mr. A.) 
Q R to B sq 
Ki to Kt 4th 


wuire (Mr. M 


K to B 4th 


30. Bto K sth (ch) 
Resigns. 


31. Pto B ard 


CHESS IN MONTE CARLO. 
Game played between Messrs. Worr and Muses. 
(Centre Counter Gambit.) 


wuire (Mr. W.) BLACK (Mr. M.) 

This wins the Queen, and Biack’s sub- 
equent struggles only accentuate the fine 
play of White, 


BLACK (Mr. M. 
P to Q 4th 

O takes P 

Q to Q R 4th 
Kt to K B 3rd 
B to Kt sth 

P to K 3rd 


wuite (Mr. W.) 
. Pto K 4th 
2. P takes P 
. Kt te Q Bard 
. P to Q 4th 
5. Kt to B 3rd 
. Bto K and 
. Castles P to B 5rd 
&. Kt to K sth BR takes B 
9. O takes B ® to Kt 3rd 
10. R to K sq Q takes O P 
Black's position was fairly good, but this 
was a fatal mistake. Apparently he over- 
looked White's beautiful and crushing reply 


it. Kt takes K B P K takes Kt 24. O to Kt grd (ch) Kt to K 5rd 
12. Otakes P(ch) K to Kt grd 25. Pto K B 4th Res'gns. 
1}. to K 4th A brilliant game well won 


B to B 4th 
os O B takes R 
15. Kt to K and R to K sq 
16. Kt to B 4th ich) K to Kt 4th 
. Kt to QO sth (ch) K to Kt jrd 
Kt to K 7th (ch R takes Kt 
. O takes R O Kt to Q and 
20. Rto K 4rd R to K s« 
- Oto R ard BtoK ith 
.Rto Osq Kt to B sq 
23. O to Q 3rd (ch) K to B and 


UNAUTHORISED REPRESENTATION. 
As tt has been ascertained that many unauthorised persons are in 
the habit of claiming to represent THE UAUSTRATED LONDON 
News, the Editor desires that applications made in his name 
shall not be entertained unless the applicant presents an official 
card signed by the Editor himself or one of the Directors. 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.”” 


The great French Order which has just been bestowed 
upon a number of English naval officers—an event 
which, with one exception, has not occurred for more 
than a quarter of a century— counts between sixty and 
seventy thousand members. ‘The First Empire, which 
practically substituted the Legion of Honour for all 
the distinctions of a similar nature of the monarchical 
régime, had fixed the number of members far below 
that figure. In fact, it created only forty - eight 
thousand Legionaries during the whole of its exist- 
ence—fourteen hundred of whom were civilians—and 
at the fall of Napoleon only two-thirds of the original 
total were on the registers. The succeeding dynasties— 
the two Bourbons, Louis-Philippe, and the Second Re- 
public-—did not materially alter the existing records. The 
Second Empire, however, justly regarding the decoration 
as a part and parcel of its own power of compensating 
merit, distributed the Legion of Honour somewhat 
lavishly, and in 1870 the thirty-six thousand wearers of 
the crimson riband had increased to fifty-six thousand. 
It was, however, the Republicans, the descendants or 
quasi-heirs of those who had raised an outcry against the 
institution by Bonaparte, who gorged their champions 
and partisans with the Legion of Honour. In three 
years they brought up the participants in the distinction 
by eight thousand, and the more sensible and logical 
among the community and the legislators were compelled 
to cry, ‘‘ Hold, enough !”’ 

Some restrictive laws were passed then and in 1879, 
enacting that henceforth, in the civilian branch of the 
Legion of Honour, only one nomination should take 
place for every two extinctions, and in the military 
section only three new appointments for every four that 
lapsed. From the numbers given at the beginning of 
this article, it is pretty evident that the new dispensation 
has not been particularly effectual, inasmuch as its aim 
was counteracted in the first place by the Exhibitions 
respectively of 1878, 1889, and 1900; and secondly 
by the expeditions to Tonkin, Madagascar, and 
Annam, all of which necessitated the bestowal of 
honorific rewards in quantities that were not even 
dreamt of by the First Napoleon at the height of his 
warlike career. 

There is something else to be remembered. Only 
those who have lived in France for a long while, and have 
been familiar with all classes of the community, can con- 
ceive an idea of the passion with which the distinction 
of the Legion of Honour is coveted, especially by the 
civilian middle-classes. It is the only non-material thing 
to attain which the most skinflint bourgeois will open his 
purse, and open it wide. Be he never such a dolt, he 
still thinks that with some ingenuity on the part of his 
spokesman with this or that Minister, some imaginary 
quality or virtue may be discovered as being latent in 
him which shall entitle him to wear that scrap of 
crimson riband in open daylight and in the sight of 
all beholders. I say ‘‘in open daylight and in the 
sight of all beholders,’’ for there are a thousand cases 
on record of men caught illegally adorning their button- 
holes with the green and white enamelled cross, and 
sallying forth into the busy haunts for no other purpose 
than that of innocently deceiving their fellow-men. 
When I was scarcely more than a lad, there was, in a 
street leading out of the Rue des Martyrs. a sort of 
amateur theatre. In reality it was a school for young 
actors and actresses: Céline Chaumont came out of it. 
Attached to the small playhouse there was a café, 
whither the management went for its ‘‘ crowds,’’ its 
‘‘society guests,’’ etc. Among the habitués there was 
a prosperous and rather distinguished-looking trades- 
man, always well dressed, and always ready to oblige, 
on the condition that he should be allowed to put the 
riband of the Legion of Honour on his coat. In 
the course of time his ambition grew, and he put on 
the rosette. 

I could cite numberless instances ‘equally comic, 
though the comic turned in one instance to the tragic. 
I am alluding to the Cafferel scandal, which began with 
an accusation of trafficking in the Order of the Legion 
of Honour, and ended with the dismissal—it was nothing 
less—of the late Jules Grévy from the Presidency of the 
Republic. 

The Order of the Legion of Honour is a wealthy 
institution; for, apart from its annual budget, pro- 
vided by the State, it is the largest shareholder of 
the junction canals of the great Southern artificial 
waterway, with which, if I am not mistaken, the name 
of Emile Zola’s father was intimately connected. The 
Chancellor of the Order— at present General Florentin 
presides at the annual general meeting of the Southern 
Canal; and the Order has, moreover, three educational 
establishments for the daughters of Legionaries, respect- 
ively at St. Denis, Ecouen, and Les Loges. ‘The 
majority of its military members receive an annual 
stipend: its Knight Companions, 250 fr.; its Officers, 
500 fr. ; its Commanders, 1000 fr.; its Grand Officers, 
2000 fr. ; its Grand Crosses, 3000 fr. Civilians are excluded 
from that provision ; they have even to provide their own 
decoration at the prices respectively of 15 fr., 74 fr., 169 fr., 
and 328fr. The officers of the reserve and of the terri- 
torial army, if invested in time of peace, do not touch 
the stipend, and the same rule will, if 1 am not mistaken, 
apply to the English recipients of the honour, who, to use 
the official language of the regulations, are ‘‘ admitted, 
but not received ’’—that is, they have not to take the 
oath of fidelity. There has, however, been a great 
exception observed in their favour, or, at any rate, in 
favour of some. By the rules of the Order no one, except 
Sovereigns and the President of the Republic, are exempt 
from the provisos regulating promotion. In other words, 
no one can become an Officer without having been a 
Knight Companion, and so forth. 

There are in the French army several standards 
decorated with the Legion of Honour, which, of course, 
signifies that they have been taken from the enemy. The 
most precious of all these is that belonging to the 75th 
Regiment of the Line, the German standard taken at 
Rezonville. 
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The Simplest Truths are Mightiest in their For 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 


The saddest are these: “It might have been.” 


‘Fler joy was Duty, 


And love was 


Law. 


ONE OF THE BRIGHTEST POETIC GEMS: 
MAUD MULLER. 


MAtp MULLER, on a summer's day, 

Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 

Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 

Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 

The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 

But when she glanced to the far-off town, 

White from its hill-slope looking down, 

The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 

And a nameless longing filled her breast— 

A wish, that she hardly dare to own, 

For something better than she had known. 

The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 

Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 

He drew his bridle in the shade 

Of the apple-trees to greet the maid, 

And asked a draught from the spring that 
flowed 

Through the meadow across the road. 

She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 

And filled for him her small tin cup, 

And blushed as she gave it, looking down 

On her feet so bare and her tattered gown. 

“Thanks!” said — the 
draught 

From a fairer hand was never quaffed.”’ 


Judge, ‘‘a sweeter 


He spoke of the grass and flowers and 
trees, 
Of the 
bees ; 
Then talked of the 


whether 


singing birds and the humming 
£ £ tad 


haying, and wondered 


The cloud in the west would bring foul 
weather. 

And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 

And her graceful ankles bare and brown, 

And listened, while a pleased surprise 

Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

At last, like one who for delay 

Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

Maud Muller looked and sighed: ** Ah me! 

‘That I the Judge’s bride might be! 

“He would dress me up in silks so fine, 

«And praise and toast me at his wine. 

**My father should wear a broadcloth coat ; 

**My brother should sail a painted boat; 

“‘I’d dress my mother so grand and gay, 

“And the baby should have a new toy each 
day. 

“And I'd feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 

** And all should bless me who left our door.” 


WHAT HIGHER AIM CAN MAN 
THE JEOPARDY OF LIFE 


ENO’s 


The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 

‘A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
‘*Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet; 


** And her modest answer and graceful air 
** Show her wise and good as she is fair. 
** Would she were mine, and I to-day, 

** Like her, a harvester of hay: 


IS IMMENSELY 


‘*No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 


‘ Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 


“But low of cattle and song of birds, 


And health and quiet and loving words.” 


Maud Muller. 


But he thought of his sisters, proud and cold, 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 


So closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 


But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in Court an old love tune: 
And the young girl mused beside the well 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 
He wedded a wife ot richest dower, 

Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 
Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow 
He watched a picture come and go; 

And sweet Maud Muller's hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 

Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead ; 
And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms 
To dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 
And the proud man sighed with a secret pain, 
‘Ah that I was free again! 

‘Free, as when I rode that day, 

‘“Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 
She wedded a man unlearned and_ poor, 
And many children played round her door 
But care and svrrow, and childbirth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and _ brain. 

And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 
And she heard the little spring brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 

In the shade of the apple-tree again 

She saw a rider draw his rein. 

And, gazing down with timid grace, 

She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 
Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 

The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 

The tallow candle an astral burned, 

And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 
A manly form at her side she saw, 

And joy was duty and love was law. 

Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, ** It might have been.” 
Alas! for maiden, alas! for Judge, 

For rich repiner and household drudge 
God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 
For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have been.” 
Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 

And, in the hereafter, angels may 

Roll the stone from its grave away! 


Wuirrier 


ATTAIN THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN ? 
INCREASED WITHOUT SUCH A SIMPLE PRECAUTION AS 


‘ERUIT SALT.’ 


How important it is to every individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy such as ‘FRUIT SALT” to check disease at the 
onset! Whenever a change is contemplated likely to disturb the condition of health, let it be your companion, for, under any circumstances, its use is beneficial, 
and never can do harm. It is absolutely essential to the healthy action of the animal economy. To travellers, emigrants, sailors, or residents in tropical climates 


it is invaluable. 


By its use the blood is kept pure, and fevers and epidemics prevented. 


The use of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT?’ Rectifies the Stomach and makes the Liver laugh with joy! 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA,.— Cavendish Square, W.: Oct. 26, 1894. ‘Dear Sir,—-I have recently returned from Eastern Equatorial Africa, where 


I lived for upwards of twelve years. 
had previously found in England. 


ship’s medical attendant was (as that officer usually is 


I have no hesitation in saying that my life was preserved by it. 
prostrate with mal de mer, and 


unable to attend to anyone. 


I enjoyed phenomenal health, and in my opinion it was undoubtedly owing to the daily use of your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ the beneficial qualities of which I 
On my way home I had a severe attack of intermittent fever, the sea was rough, and the 
The fever gained and gained on me, but after a few doses of 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ I at last fell into a refreshing sleep, and found on awakening that the intense thirst had gone, and before long I had arrived at Aden as well as I had ever been 


in my life. 


I am, dear Sir, yours truly, ANGLO-AFRICAN.” 


The effect of Enos ‘Fruit Salt’ upon any Disordered or Feverish condition, or for Sea-Sickness, is Simply 
It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


Marvellous. 
CAUTION.—Zxamine the Bottle and Capsule, and see that they are marked ENO'S‘FRUIT SALT. 


Otherwise you have a WORTHLESS Imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 





LADIES’ PAGES. 


King Edward’s first visit to Paris in his capacity of 
Sovereign of the British Empire is an_ interesting 
occasion. As Prince of Wales, of course, the King 
was as much at home in Paris as in Iondon, and he 
has always been very popular with the French people, 
many of whom openly regret the ‘movement ’’ and 
display and social leadership of the Court which they 
no longer possess. The Parisians will be very sorry 
that Queen Alexandra has not accompanied the King, 
for her Majesty also is immensely adrvired by the 
French, who consider that in her grace and 19 her skill in 
dress she is more like a Parisienne than like an English- 
womin. Some additional interest is given to this visit 
from the Sovereign of Great Britain to the President of 
France by the recollection that the date is vey near the 
anniversary of the last State visit that was paid by 
the head of the neighbouring nation to our Sovereign 
in London. ‘The Emperor Napoleon III. was in 
England for five days in 1855. Ihe then young and 
beautiful Empress of the French will surely, in her 
retreat at Cap Martin, think often at this juncture of 
what must have been her so great and interesting 
an event as her sisterly reception by the Queen of 
England from April 16 to 21 forty-eight years ago. 
Queen Victoria had an oppertunity on that occasion 
of proving that personal courage which was praised 
in her upon many occasions when she calmly passed 
through danger. The Emperor Napoleon was known 
to be very unpopular with a section of his sub- 
jects, and, as a fact, he was fired at in the 
Champs Elysées exactly a week after his return to 
Paris. The Queen, however, when she accompanied 
the Emperor to the Crystal Palace, insisted, notwith- 
standing his remonstrances, on walking beside him 
through the crowds that filled the nave. With her 
usual simplicity, she wrote in her diary that evening: 
‘Tl own I felt anxious as we passed along through the 
multitude of people, who, after all, were very close to 
us. [I felt as I walked on the Emperor’s arm that I 
was possibly a protection for him. All thoughts of 
nervousness for myself were past; I thought only of 
him: and so it is, Albert says, when one forgets oneself, 
one loses this great and foolish nervousness.*’ The 
truest courage being that which is alive to danger, 
and yet does not shrink from encountering it, the little 
revelation in the last few words is the more touching 
and interesting 


Among the things which they do differently in America 
is the arrangement of a wedding. The old fashion now 
abandoned here of having groomsmen still flourishes over 
there. The bridesmaids are each attended by a young 
ventleman, who makes himself useful before the cere- 
mony by showing the guests into their places, and is 
therefore called an usher; and when the bridal party 
leaves the church each attendant maiden is escorted by 
the ors ‘d usher. The we pitas often take place in 
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the bride’s parents’ house, and freque atiy « are celebrated 
in the evening. Flowers are used in immense profusion. 
At the V Tande rbilt wedding, which took place faut week, 
twenty florists were engaged for several days previously 
in decorating the house in which the bridal reception was 
held. The newly married couple stood to receive their 
friends’ congratulations under an enormous marriage-bell 
of white flowers. Ropes of blossoms were hung all across 
the ceilings, and every possible corner was turned into 
a bower, with a wealth of floral decorations. The 
greatest novelty to English ideas, perhaps, is the 
American ‘‘high life’’ custom of holding a rehearsal 
of the ceremony, which is carried out in all its details, 
so that bride and bridegroom, best man, _ ushers 
and bridesmaids, the bride’s father and mother, and 
everyone else who is to take any active part, shall be 
well aware of what is expected of them on the fateful 
day. The Vanderbilt wedding was rehearsed two days 
before the real ceremony in the presence of quite a 
large company of friends and relatives. The wedding- 
presents were valued at over two hundred thousand 
pounds, and were stored as they arrived in the safe- 
deposit vaults of the local bank at Newport, while a 
large force of police watched the bank night and day, 
as well as the rooms in which the presents were shown 
after the ceremony. 


Lace, always a subject of interest to women, is even 
more a matter of moment than usual at present, for there 
is scarcely a smart frock upon which it is not employed. 
There is a renewal of favour this season for the old- 
fashioned Yak lace, that coarse kind of decoration which 
was much in vogue some years ago. It is being used 
upon the light spring woollens, and also upon the new 
linen dresses (which are to be the height of fashion), 
being dyed to the same colour as the material. ‘This 
fancy for dyed lace will not, it is to be hoped, extend 
itself so far that the beautiful real laces will be thus 
maltreated. Nothing beyond a slight yellowish tint, 
such as is given by squeezing it through a weak solution 
of coffee, should ever be allowed to mar the beauty of 
a fine real lace. The silk or blonde laces, however, 
which returned to us last season, are being dyed to 
harmonise with the tints of the silks and the voiles upon 
which they are to be used; and as to the Yak laces, they 
bear the appearance of having been dipped in the self- 
same dye-pot as the linens and crashes that they trim. 


Deep lace collars, or rather capes, for they come 
far down over the shoulders, are quite a mania; but 
as they are to be had in the cheapest forms of imita- 
tion at something three - farthings, it is probable 
that they will not be worn by the best-dressed women 
far into the season, but that clever mixtures’ of 
embroidered lawn with lace edging, and _ coloured 
embroideries supporting insertions, so making collars 
as deep but more. elaborate than the plain lace, 
will be found most fashionable. Chiffon gathered and 
pleated and decorated with petals of silk, or spots of 
chenille, or lines of ribbon velvet run through insertions 











THE STORY 


REMARKABLE RESULTS 


OF THE 


“ RUSSELL” TREATMENT 


FOR THE 


CURE OF CORPULENCY. 


Permanent Reduction to Normal Weight 
and Symmetrical Proportions by Pleasant 
Means, with corresponding Increase of 


Strength and Vitality. 


It is a well-known fact that only within recent years have 
medical men given anything like adequate study to the causes 
and the treatment of obesity. Twenty or twenty-five years ago 
the methods of reducing corpulency were as diverse as they were 
dangerous, as surprising as they were, in many instances, absurdly 
ludicrous. ‘This unaccountable lethargy on the part of the medical 
facelty may be explained by the fact (as seated out by the editor 
of a well-known weekly contemporary) that corpulency is not 
exactly painful, nor is it likely to be immediately fatal.‘ A stout 
person may pant or groan under his or her burden for many a 
year without feeling the necessity of making a last will and 
testament.”’ The doctor, then, was not consulted in a large 
number of cases, and many opportunities of studying the 
pathology of obesity were thus lost to the medical world. 

This state of affairs, thanks mainly to the researches and 
discoveries of the famous specialist, F, Cecil Russell, has vastly 
improved of late years, and the profession has come to recognise 
the importance of dealing with the troublesome and uncomely 
incubus. In fact, a very considerable proportion of the persons 
who have undergone the ** Russell’? treatment have been advised 
to do so by independent medical men. 

We have said that the old-time methods of reducing fat 
were dangerous. For instance, the use of mercury as a cure 
for obesity and other disorders has entailed upon the human 
family a long train of very serious ailments. Now, in ‘“ Cor- 
yulency and the Cure,”’* Mr. Russell’s well-known book, which 
is now regarded as the standard work on the subject, the recipe 
is given of the liquid preparation forming the principal factor in 
the treatment which i made the author famous. It will be 
seen that neither mercury nor any other mineral substance enters 
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OF A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


into this efficacious compound, and that, indeed, there are none 
but purely vegetable ingredients of an entirely harmless nature. 
With but one exception, the plants which go to the formation 
of this invaluable compound might be gathered in the hedgerows 
of England. The preparation, moreover, is agreeable, refreshing, 
and cooling, allaying thirst in a remarkable manner. It is neither 
aperient, constipating, weakening, nor sickly, but an admirably 
invigorating tonic which can have none but the most beneficial 
effect on even the most delicate subject. 

So much for the chief curative agent in the ‘“ Russell’’ treat- 
ment, which has these further unique advantages. It requires 
no drastic restrictions of any kind. Apart from a few ordini ary 
dietary precautions, such as any stout person with common sense 
would adopt as a matter of course, the patient may indulge 
rationally in the pleasures of the table. Indeed, as wiil be 
explained later, the subject will require increased wholesome 
nourishment to satisfy the renewed appetite he or she will experi- 
ence. Again, no violent exercises are necessary; nor is there 
any need of sweating and purging or other weakening measures. 
The action of the Anti-Corpulency mixture prescribed is quite 
free from inconvenience or discomfort. 

Let us now glance at some of the methods of the past. 

The Liquor Potassee remedy, which entails abundant exercise 
and restricted diet, is pronounced a dangerous system by an 
eminent authority. 

The Arsenite of Potassz remedy contains a large proportion 
of arsenious acid, which is alike destructive to animal and 
vegetable life. Of this acid Hahnemann writes: ‘In long- 
continued small doses, nausea, vomiting, purging, griping, 
debility, emaciation, and all the effects of slow poisoning occur 
in succession; a gradual sinking of the powers of life without 
any violent symptoms; a nameless feeling of illness, 
strength, an aversion to food and drink and to all enjoyments 
of life.” : 

The Motherby Mercurial remedy advocates the use of a 
poison no other than mercury. 

The Newmarket system of ‘ wasting ” by excessive sweating 
and partial abstention from food and drink is very weakening, and 
has no permanent result. ‘ 

The German drastic (purgative) remedies are dangerous in the 
extreme, being ruinous to the constitution. 

The Gottingen treatment is a lifelong process, for it involves 
a specific dietary for the remainder of one’s natural life. 

The Diisseldorf system, one of the severest, prescribes high- 
temperature vapour-baths, then cold douche, plunge bath, or 
some other martyrdom. 

There are other systems, restrictive, exhausting, compressive, 
frictional (massage), &c.; but where are the Jermancnt curative 
results of these so-called remedies? They do not exist! For 
as soon as any of these methods, however drastic, are dis- 
continued, the fat reappears with as much persistency as ever, 
always provided that the method adopted has not permanently 
weakened the subject and made him or her a victim to ill- health 
for the remainder of life. 

How different is the health-giving permanently curative 
‘* Russell”? treatment, which, while steadily destroying and 
eliminating from the system all the clogging, dangerous deposits 
of internal fat (as well as the ungainly and disfiguring bulk of sub- 
cutaneous fat in the abdominal region, and other superabundant 


failure of 


deposits over the entire body, even to the feet and fingers), 
has a lasting beneficial effect upon the general health 

The Anti-Corpulency mixture discovered by Mr. Russell is, 
as we have already mentioned, a powerful tonic. It has a 
marvellous energising effect upon the jaded digestive organs 
hitherto clogged with fatty matter; it promotes a keen natural 
appetite, and assists nutrition and assimilation. The results are 
naturally of the utmost benefit to the patient, the blood being 
enriched, new muscular tissue formed, nerves braced up, and 
brain power increased. After a course of ‘* Rrssell,’’ the subject 
usually feels years younger, with a new zest for the pleasures of 
life, with buoyant spirits and fresh vitality. Can this be said of 
any of the effete and dangerous methods just described ? 

The reduction of fat brought about by the “ Russell” 
treatment varies, of course, according to the case. Usually, 
within 24 hours of commencing the course the weighing- 
machine will prove a decrease of weight of }1b. to 2 lIb., 
but in certain instances of extreme corpulency the first day’s 
reduction has amounted to as much as 4]b. This, however, 
is rare. The shedding of fat then goes on persistently, with 
fluctuations of a slight degree, until the patient is satisfied 
that normal weight and proportions are regained. (Comparative 
standards of height and weight for both sexes are given in 
*‘Corpulency and the Cure.”) The treatment may then be 
abandoned ; ordinary prudence and the observance of healthy 
rules of living will prevent any recrudescence of the unwelcome 
superfluity of fat. 

Readers of ‘*Corpulency and the Cure” will be amazed 
the amount of enthusiastic praise given to the “‘ Russell” system 
in the hundreds of extracts from letters of grateful patients 
reproduced in the book. This correspondence is most edifying, 
as it reaches the author from all sorts and conditions of men and 
women—not a few from medical men. Though the names of 
the writers are not divulged (Mr. Russell’s unswerving rule), the 
original letters are carefully filed at Woburn House for reference. 

In conclusion, the following passage from ‘‘Corpulency and 
the Cure ’’ may be quoted with advantage : **The compound, as 
before explained,” writes the author, “is purely vegetable and 
perfectly harmless; it does not demand those semi-starvation 
dietary restrictions which are so weakening to the system; it is 
most efficacious in reducing fat without injury ; it aims at the 
radical cure of obesity, so that when persons under treatment 
have been reduced to their normal weight the incubus may not 
return, I admit candidly,” continues Mr. Russell, “that in 
some peculiar cases it sometimes fails; but can this not be said 
of any remedy of the highest possible reputation? Under any 
circumstances, however, my readers may rest assurred that if 
the removal ‘of dangerous internal fat, with a corresponding 
improvement in health, be a desideratum, I may fairly claim that 
failure ts practically impossible.’ 

Stout readers of Zhe /ilustrated London News may obtain a 
copy of ‘Corpulency and the Cure’’ (256 pages) by sending 
three penny stamps (for postage under private cover) to Mr. 
F, Cecil Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. Even those who may not yet be called 

*‘corpulent,’’ but who experience any indication of increasing 
weight, are strongly recommended to read this excellent treatise, 
for there is not.a page that does not contain information that may 
be of service to them, conveyed in a clear and interesting way. 
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and handsome deep 
upon 
and 


elaborate 
Black lace medallions encrusted 
white medallions of a_ different 
finer kind of lace than that of the foundation are 
other details which give a finish and refinement to 
deep collars and mark them out from the common 
imitations. Such fine collars are usually made detach- 
able from the dress so that they can be worn with 
more than one costume. Blouses are being built very 
often in quite plain designs, and are intended to be 
worn with the stole collars, 


of lace, make 
cape collars. 
white lace or 


some 


An interesting lecture on behalf of the ‘‘ Distressed 
Gentlefolks’ Aid Association’’ was recently delivered 
by Mv-s. Whitfield, at the residence of Lady Sybil 
Smith, on the subject of ‘‘ Lace, Ancient and Modern.’’ 
The lecturer gave an older derivation for lace than 
is usually admitted, for she claimed that when Isaiah 
speaks of ‘‘ Them that work in fine flax and them 
that weave networks,’’ he was evidently referring to 
laces! The drawn and cut work which is found some 
times in mummy-cloths — not of the oldest period 
but of the days of the Ptolemies—plainly were the 
foundation of the later developments of needlework 
into laces. The Egyptians also made network and 
embellished it both by embroideries and by the 
addition of glass beads. It may be inferred, again, 
that to draw threads out of a woven fabric, and then 
to catch them together into a pattern, was the origin of 
the idea of lace, from the fact that the Indian women 
in Central America to this day produce that kind 
of fabric for ornament. It seems clear, however, that 
real lace-—that is, worked entirely either with the needle 
or on the pillow with bobbins—did not come into exist- 
ence until the sixteenth century. The oldest painting 
in which lace is depicted is found in Venice, and is 
the work of an artist who died about 1523; and that 
pictured dame’s lace consists only of a narrow edging 
on her cuffs. The fashion of wearing ruffs, which came 
into vogue in this century, gave great assistance to the 
new art. While most of the English portraits showing 
ruffs indicate that they were made of stiff materials, 
the French and Italian portraits are often seen to 
have ruffs completely of lace. 


When the tall, upstanding ruffs ‘‘ went out,’’ 
there was, of course, a complete reaction of fashion, 
and in the days of our First Charles and of 
Henry IV. and Louis XIII. of France deep collars 
falling low over the shoulders, something like 
those we are now wearing, became fashionable. 
and were formed either completely of lace, or of 
linen trimmed with lace. Men wore this dainty 
decoration at that time as much as, or more 
than, did women. ‘The pictures of the sturdy 
Jacobean warriors in the Vere collection of 
portraits, dating from the early part of the 
seventeenth century, show big rosettes of lace 
(often decorated with pearls) on the shoes 
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and at the garters; while the Cavaliers of Charles 
the First’s Court trimmed their gloves, their doublets, 
and even the turned-back tops of their high boots 
with beautiful real lace. The famous Cing Mars, 
when he died in 1642, left behind him over three 
hundred sets of collars and cuffs trimmed with lace. 
Louis XIV. delighted in the use of lace in his own 
costume ; and he invited Venetian lace-workers to come 
to France to instruct the native workers in this art in 
the special kinds of point made in Italy. This annoyed 
the Italian Senate to such a degree that it issued an 
edict that any artist who was practising his or her art 
in a foreign country must immediately return, otherwise 
their nearest of kin would be put in prison ; and if, not- 
withstanding this, the worker continued to pursue her 
avocation abroad, an embassy would be sent to kill the 
culprit, and the next of kin would only be liberated upon 
her death! This terrible threat made the Venetian work- 
women return to their native country; but the quick 
French girls had meantime learned the special art of 
‘* point de Venise,’’ and sixteen hundred of them were 
soon at work, with results such as can be seen at this 
day in the Cluny Museum. The firmness of the outline 
of such laces as Venetian rose-point ‘and point d’Alengon 
is produced by the stitches in the rounds being 
placed over horsehair. In the very finest varieties 
it is said that the laceworkers use threads of their 
own hair to support the work, as being so much finer 
than horsehair. 


Mrs. Whitfield, in her lecture (of which the above, 
by the way, is not a report), pointed out the close con- 
nection between art generally and the production of 
lace. The countries which at a certain period pro- 
duced the greatest painters—namely, North Italy and 
Flanders—also produced at the same time the finest 
laces. She concluded that while lacemaking cannot be 
regarded as an occupation for gentlewomen, because it 
is so poorly paid, there is a field for the delicate touch 
and refined taste of the poor gentlewoman in lace clean- 
ing and mending; for the possessors of beautiful old 
lace are willing to pay highly for its preservation. It is 
believed that no lace exists ina state to be worn which 
is older than two hundred years, and even then it is 
exceedingly fragile. 


Our Illustration of a jue trotteuse shows that the 
new skirts are being worn really short, and not of that 
uncomfortable length, just long enough to wipe the 
streets up, that too often is called a walking length. 
The new skirt quite clears the ground, and demands 
smart boots and a slim figure to be really becoming. 
In Paris it is universally adopted for morning wear, 
but afternoon frocks will certainly remain - trained for 
the present. The second Illustration shows us a smart 
visiting or afternoon dress of the accepted length; it 
is trimmed with fringe, of which the netted heading 
forms a cape collar, while the fringe itself falls well 
over the top of the arms. FILOMENA. 
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Me. HARRY DE WINDT, 


THE GREAT EXPLORER, writes— 


“TI think it right to tell you that on my return 
from my recent Land Expedition from Paris to 
New York I was practically bald; the few hairs I 
had left were I have only 
used your *Harlene’ for 
perfectly astounded at its marvellous results. 
hair has ceased dropping out, and is growing 
again quite thickly, and I can safely testify from 
personal experience to the marvellous ejects of 


rapidly coming out. 


months, and am 


two 
My 


your * Harleue.’ 
“45, Avenue Kléber, Paris.” 
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THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER AND RESTORER. 


Specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. A Luxury and a Necessity to Every Modern Toilet. 


“HARLENE” produces Luxuriant Hair. Prevents it Falling Off and Turning Grey. Unequalled for 

Promoting the Growth of the Beard and Moustache. The World-Renowned Remedy for Baldness. For 

Preserving, Strengthening, and Rendering the Hair Beautifully Soft; for Removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c. ; 
also for Restoring Grey Hair to its Original Colour. 


Dr. GEORGE JONES, F.R.S.L., &c., writes— 


“I have examined and practically proved that ‘Harlene’ is not 
only an excellent grower, but also a preventive against the loss of hair 
from falling out, and produces a luxuriant growth by continued 
application. 

“Great Russell Mansions, Bloomsbury, 
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wig CUTFLOWERS 


A REMARKABLE PREPARATION 
For Preserving Cut Flowers in Water 


Fading, Drooping, Dying Cut Flowers and 
Blooms of every description, Bouquets, Button- 
holes, &c., are revived and given a new life, and 
their freshness, fragrancy, and beauty preserved 
for a marvellous length of time. 

Plants and Bulbs, whether in garden or pot, 
wonderfully stimulated in growth and beauty. 

This REMARKABLE PRODUCT is the result of 
scientific research and study into plant life under 


all conditions. 
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ABSOLUTE 
ECONOMICAL 


Chelsea Hospital, S.W. 
Lady Norman writes— 
‘*The flowers have certainly lasted longer since I have 


used ‘JUNOFLORIS.’ ” 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea. 
Major Doughty writes— 
**I find ‘JUNOFLORIS’ a wonderful preservative for cut 


flowers.”’ 
Holmstead, Mossley Hill, Liverpool. 


Miss Imrie writes — 
**] am delighted with ‘ JUNOFLORIS’ ; 
bottle as sooa as possible.’’ 


please send another 


Is. and 2s. 6d. per Bottle, of Stores, Chemists, &c., or sent 


Parcel Post paid. 
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Department 12, 


95 and 96, HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON, W.C. 
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The Grand Opera 
Syndicate begins 
the cycle of ‘The 
Ring’’ at Covent 
Garden on Monday, 
April 27, when Mr. 
Neil Forsyth an- 
nounces a perform- 
auce of “* Das 
Rheingold.’’ For 
the 
‘*Rheingold’’ and 
““Gétterdamme- 
rung ’”* entirely new 
scenery has _ been 
prepared under the 
direction of Mr. 
Francis Neilson, 
who has arranged 
some realistic stage 
effects of a magni- 
tude hitherto un- 
attempted in Wag- 
nerian music- 
drama, particularly 
the downfall of the 
hall in the last 
act in ‘* GOotter- 
dammerung.’’ The 
cycle will be con- 
ducted by Dr. 
Richter. 


The first pro- 
duction in English 
in London of the 
opera “André 
Chénier,’’ by Signor 
Umberto Giordano, 
was given on 
Thursday, April 16, 
at the Camden 
Theatre by the 
Carl Rosa Com- 
pany. It had been 


production of 
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amidships in 


Stcherbina, 


M. Stcherbina. 


‘ee 


REMINISCENCE OF 


an Vice-Consul at 


the 


whose 


LHE 


murder by the 


Scutart, 
boat. The 


smalles 


previously produced by them on April 2 at Manchester. A 
large audience filled the theatre, and much credit is due 


to the Carl Rosa Company for their enterprise. 


Signor 


Giordano is a composer of considerable note, although 


he is not yet 
his best-known 
Milan, in 1896; 
a certain success: 


thirty years 
work, 
but 


was 


** Malavita 


old. 
produced 


” 
’ 


‘** André Chénier,’’ 


at> La .Scala, 


other works of his have achieved 
produced at Rome in 


1892; ‘‘ Fedora,’’ produced at Milan (the Teatro Lirico) 
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MURDERED 


Albanian 
Our photograph 


murdered official was 


‘the 
Reign of Terror. 
over, holds the dramatic situation, for, in despair at his 
arrest, she offers to give herself to Gérard, a Republican, 
to save her lover irom the guillotine. 
powerless, however, to save him, she dies with him, 
taking the place of one of the condemned. In 
last act lie not only all the. emotional scenes, but the 
best of the composer’s work. 


as 
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was admirable 
under the direction 
of Mr. Eugene 
Goossen. Herr 
Julius Walther sang 
the title réle well; 
Miss. Lizzie Bur- 
gess was not always 
equal to the strain 
put on her as the 
heroine, Madeleine, 
but had excellent 
moments, and 
acted and sang 
always gracefully 
and sympathetic- 
ally. Mr. Arthur 
Deane sang 
Gérard, the Repub- 
lican, with power 
and dramatic skill. 
The chorus’ was 
excellent, and the 
entire company is 
to be congratulated 
on its initiative in 
bringing a new 
opera to England. 
It is most ex- 
cellent news that 
a Royal Naval 
School of Music is 
to be started at 
Portsmouth. Its 
model will be the 
admirable school 
of military 
music at Kneller 
Hall. Rumour 
attributes this 
scheme to the fact 
that in response 
to. the  Kiitg's 
express desire to 
take a naval band 
on his cruise, none 
forthcoming that was considered good enough. 
beautiful band of the Royal Marines had to 
substituted. All this, however, will very shortly 
altered. M. 1.. Bis 
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RUSSIAN CONSUL OF MITROVITZA: M. STCHERBINA ON THE BOSPHORUS. 


Balkans, 


coming ashore. He its 


Balkan 


was formerly 
seated 
dialects, and 


complicated the sttuatton tn the 
last while M. Stcherbina 
thirty-five expert in Turkish and the 


expected to distinguish himself in his career. 


condemned to death 
the Bosphorus, 


years of was an 


soldier (since 


lbrahim 


was 


was taken year on 


age, was 


was 
The 
be 
be 


Keats,’’ who was executed during the 
The heroine, Madeleine, really, how- 


French 


Gérard being Dieaee ah I 

The organisers of the Z7#es competition announce 
a very gratifying response to their-offer. They desire 
to point out to those intending competitors who are 
doubtful whether they should buy the Encyclepedia 


the 


The duet just before 


in 1899; and ‘‘ Siberia,’’ which is his latest composition. 
‘André Chénier’’ is a dramatic story, and the libretto is 
excellently written by Luigi Ilica. The title of the opera is 
the name of the hero, a young poet, who has been described 


the lovers’ death is excellent ; very dramatic also is the 
‘** soliloquy ’’ of Gérard. Througheut the opera there is 
evidence of high musicianship, and there is some brilliant 
orchestration. At the Camden Theatre the orchestra 


outright that the work will certainly be valuable to them 
even apart from all considerations of the competition, 
owing to the information to be acquired in course of 
answering the questions. 
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Brooch or Pendant, from £10 108, to £15 158., according to value 
of Gems. Or Mounted in Gold, with Box and Glass at back for Hair 
Stone in Loop, only £3 3g. including Miniature. Surrounded 
with Pearls, £5 58, Speciality—Mounting Miniatures. 


Opals or 
Pearls, same 
price, with 
complete Chain 


Turquoise 
and Diamond 
Necklace, also 

forms Tiara, 


A 
Brilliants, 
Diamond 
Heart, 
£42. 
All sizes 
4 in Stock, 
Ui YOu from 
Nat; to £ . 
The New Gold Art Locket, 7 
set 4 Diamonds, £1 18, 


Ring set with Choice Bril- 

Ring set with Fine Brilliants ‘ 3 %. liants, £105. Three-Stone 

and 1 Whole Pearl, £105 i Diamond Rings in Stock 
Pearl and Diamond Rings in P from £5 to £ 

Stock from £5 to £500. 

, Fine 

Diamond 

Pendant. 

Latest 

Design, 

£45. 


Gold Cat and Goldfish 
Charm, 11s. 64. 





New Diamond Star 
Pendant, Brooch, or 
Hair Ornament, £6 68, 
Choice Whole Pear 
Bead Necklace for 
ibove, £6 68, A variety 


larger sizes in stock. 


Gold 
Faster Egy, 
as Locket 
and Scent 
Charm, 

Os. 6d. 
Plain Gold, 
as Charm 
only, 


We have a 
Large Assortment 
of Second-hand 
Jewellery. 
Write for Special 


Sterling Silver Bridge Box, contents as illustrated, 
£3 3s. -arger Size, £5 5s. 


| purchased all my Jewels upon Credit, on 

“Che Cimes” system of Monthly Payments, 

at Catalogue Cash Prices, from the Association 
of Diamond Merchants, Ltd. 


Ruby or 
Sapphire and 
Diamond Scart 


Pin, £1 15s. 


Sterling Silver Travelling Case, complete, with Watch, 
5s. 6d.; plain, same price; hammered, £1 1s, 
Size 3} by a) in 


PLEASE WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FY THE FINEST IN THE WORLD4 OOOILLUSTRATIONS, POST FREE. 


New Tie Brooch, containing 
44 Diamonds, £6 6s, 


New Pattern Sterling Silver “ Syrian" Waist Belt, Beautifully Chased, length agin., £1 158. 
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Sunlight Soap Lengthens Life! 


Washing in the old way, with common soap, \ 

its rubbing and scrubbing, takes three _ times 

as long as the Sunlight way. You waste hours 

each week, weeks each year.—Sunlight Soap 
saves that time! 





You wonder why the clothes wear out too soon. 

You blame the fabrics instead of the soap. 

With Sunlight Soap the clothes last twice as 
long and are always sweet, pure, white. 


No Scrubbing! No Rubbing! 
Lever Bros., Ltd., Port Sunlight, Cheshire. 


—_— 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated April 25, 1899) of Mr. James 
Lund, D.L., J,P., of Malsis Hall, Sutton, 
Yorkshire, who died on Jan. 20, was proved 
on April g by Mrs. Janet Lund, the 
widow, Frederick James Lund and Reginald 
William Lund, the sons, and Sir William 
Henry Holland, M.P., the son-in-law, the 
value of the estate bei ing £606,679. The 
testator bequeaths £300,000, in trust, tor his 
children, except his son Edward Herbert ; 
#1000, and during her widowhood £1000 
per quarter and the use of Malsis Hall and 
the effects therein to his wife ; £40,000, in 
trust, for his son Edward Herbert ; £3000, 
in trust, for his daughter Lady Holland; and 
4500 to his daughter Ethel Maude on her 
marriage. The residue of his estate and 
effects he leaves to his sons Frederick 
James and Reginald William. 

The will (dated July 21, 1902), with a 
codicil (dated Feb. 10, 1903), of Mr. William 
Samuel Deacon, of Poynters, Cobham, and 
of Birchin Lane, banker, who died on 
March 4, was proved on April 8 by John 
Francis William Deacon, William Francis 
Courthope, and Alexander Courthope, the 
nephews, and William Godden, the execu- 
tors, the value of the estate being £448,951. 
The testator devises his freehold property 
in Surrey to his wife for life, and then 
as she shall appoint to his nephews and 
nieces, and in default thereto to his nephew 
Alexander Courthope. He gives £5000, the 
household effects and live and dead stock, 
and £20,000, in trust, with power of ap- 
pointment thereover, to his wife; £10,000 
to his hew John’ Francis. William 
Deacon ; oF 000 to his nephew George 
John Courthope; £5000 each to _ his 
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THE NEW ROYAL SCHOOL 


OF ART 


NEE 





Photo. Fradelle and Young. 


DLEWORK, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


To Be Opened BY THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES ON APRIL 20. 


nephews Alexander Courthope and Henry 
E. Whitmore; £5000 each to his nieces 
Frances Albinia Courthope and Katherine 
M. Whitmore; {6000 to Eleanor Wode- 
house; £5000 to Captain Edward Streat- 
field; £5000 to Alice Ramsden; £3000 to 
Major Edwin Fred. Wodehouse ; and many 
other legacies. In the event of his nephew 
William Francis Courthope being admitted 
a partner in the firm of Nevile, Reid, and 
Co., of Windsor, he gives to him his interest 
in the reserve therein; and £20,000 to his 
nephew John Francis William Deacon. 
The residue of his property he leaves, in 
trust, for his wife, and subject to her life 
interest he further gives twelve hundred 
shares in Williams, Deacon, and Co. to his 
nephew John Francis William Deacon ; 
£5000 and fifty shi ares to his nephew George 
John Courthope ; £18,000 and fifty shares to 
his nephew Alexander Courthope ; £19,000 
and fifty shares to his nephew Henry B. 
Whitmore ; twelve hundred shares to his 
nephew W ‘illiam Francis Courthope ; £5000 
and fifty shares each to the Rev. Arthur 
Henry Courthope and Emily Mary Court- 
hope; £5000 and fifty shares each to his 
nephews Maximilian Hammond, Thomas 
William Carr, Robert C. Carr, and Frank 
C. Carr, and many other bequests. The 
ultimate residue is to go to his nephews 
John Francis William Deacon and William 
Francis Courthope in equal shares. 


The will (dated April 20, 1898) of Colonel 
John Temple Temple-West, late Grenadier 
Guards, of Villa ‘Royale, Nice, who died 
on Feb. 15, was proved on April g by 
Mrs. Frances Carolige Temple, the widow, 
and Temple De la Pole Temple, the son, 
two of the executors, the value. of the 


ROGER BAER, 
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ZEETHSBREATH 


Scientifically Prepared 
Chemicaily Fure 

Free from Acids 

Antiseptic, destroying Germs 


Not a new and untried preparation 





Not a substitute for anything 


Alkaline, correcting the natural Mouthactas sd arn tot & Laake 


Saponaceous, or cleansing 
4 : Not acid, as are many other Dentifrices 


Flighly Fragrant 
Most Refreshing (Reduced from full size.) Not harmful to the Teeth 
atevaite tisferts SOZODONT TOOTH WASH and Sozodont Tooth Powder 
“4 (new, oval can) together in a big, attractive box, price 2/6. 
“*The Only Dentifrice of International A smaller size of the Wash alone, price 1/-. The Powder 
Reputation’’ alone in a box containing New Style Can with patent top, 


“Good for Bad Teeth? price I/_. At all chemists’ shops. 
ood for Bad Tee HALL & RUCKEL, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, B.C., and New York, U.S.A. 


Not what its competitors say tt ts 


‘‘Not Bad for Good Teeth’’ 








ee ae 
~ EVERY DAY SOMEBODY'S BIRTHDAY. 


Remember it with a 


SPECIAL NEW WARE. 


SOLID PURE 9s99:.) NICKEL TABLE AND 
KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


Nickel is the Cleanest and Purest Metal. Nothing to wear off, as in the case of ordinary plated goods. 
Everlasting Wear. Cooking Utensils our Great Speciality. Made either in Solid Nic kel, or with a Copper 
Exterior (by Dr. FLEITMANN’S ROLLING PROCESS). 


No Re-Tinning Ever Required. 


Every art'cle bears our 


Trade Mark. 





Three 
Sizes, 


10/6, 16/6, 
25/- to £20, 


post free. 


FOUNTAIN 





Sensible, Lasting, 
and Daily Useful. 


Guaranteed. See Catalogue Free. 
Also Sold by Stationers 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 37, Ave de l’Opera, PARIS. 


EOE OO 0 0 
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‘ABDULLA’ 


tee eating CIGARETTES 


ext Cartes sc captivatiag 
If your Tobacconist does not already stock “ABDULLA’S” 
boxes can be purchased from the Sole Importers and 
Manufacturers : 


ABDULLA & Co., Lic, 


To be Purchased of 
all Leading Stores 
and /ronmongers. 





if any difficulty, write for Catalogue and Name of nearest Agent. 


WESTPHALIAN NICKEL ROLLING MILLS, 


Cr aan oo, 44, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


PEARLS, DIAMONDS, &c. | 


of Fine Quality wanted, 
from £5 to £10, 000, , for Cash. 


SPINK ann SON 


DIAMOND AND PEARL MERCHANTS (Est. 1772), 
17 & 18, Piccadilly, W.; and 1 & 2, Gracechurch Street, 
Cornhill, London, E.C. 


Constgenments of Fine Gems from abroad purchased for cash or sold on 
Cables, “Spink, London.” A.B.C. or Al Codes, 
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EGYPTIAN | 
| TURKISH 
VIRGINIA 











9, New Bond St., 
Lonpon, W. 


| 
| 
| 
commission, 
| 
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It is worth paying a trifle more for some things in order to secure THE BEST. 

It is poor economy to save a FEW PENCE on the TAPES of a VENETIAN 
BLIND by using inferior makes, which only last half as long as ‘‘CARR’S” TAPES. 

It is most important that purchasers should be sure they are getting the right quality, 
and they should insist upon seeing the name “* Carr’s,” which is stamped on one of the 


interwoven cross-straps once in every yard. 











ounce 1 perfect complexion 


depends on delicacy of skin, which is conferred by 


‘DARTRING LANOLINE’ 


No imitation can bear the ‘Dartring’. 
No imitation can be called ‘Dartring’. 


‘DARTRING’ TOILET ‘LANOLINE’. 


Demand the genuine Collapsible tubes, 6d. and 1/-. 
Wholesale : ‘DARTRING LANOLINE’ TOILET SOAP. 
67, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. Tablets, 6d. Boxes, 1/6. 























Nicholsons 


NSS’ 


WHISKY 


J. & W. NICHOLSON & Co., Ltd., 
Distillers and Rectifiers. 











wiwin. i> ls» CES” 


SAVES TIME, MONEY, and TROUBLE. 
rUli size: 8 Bs. 7 £11 Us. “PAYMENTS. 


ASY ORTABLE 
CONOMIC OWERFUL 
FFICIENT RACTICAL 
List No, 117 telis you all about it. 


BLIGKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, and most Towns. Only London Depot :~9, CHEAPSIOE.- 








PETER ROBINSON'S 





a Straight 
Bust. Ea Fronts. 
‘“‘LEDA,”’ the Queen of Corsets. 


French Corset, latest and smartest shape, low bust, straight fronts ; in blue, pink, white, or black Batiste, 
real whalebone, 298. 6d. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, L». , 


DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS, 
DINING-ROOM CLOCKS, 
BED-ROOM CLOCKS, 
CARRIAGE CLOCKS, 
CHIME CLOCKS, 
AND EVERY FORM OF CLOCK. 


CLOCKS. 


The Best Selection in London at Lowest Cash 
Prices. Also supplied on the 


GRADUAL PAYMENT SYSTEM 


BY MONTHLY INSTALMENTS. 


Full Particulars and Illustrated Catalogue sent free per 
post on application to 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, Ltd., 
65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E. C. 








What assists Hair-growth will assist 
Nail-growth. If you are sceptical, try it first 
on your Nails. 


“Vaseline’ 


The only genuine ALL Petroleum Hair 
Restorer. Its efficiency guaranteed. Delight- 
fully perfumed; white in colour; safe in all 
circumstances. Instructions with each bottle. 





If not obtainable locally, a bottle will be sent Post Free on receipt of P.O. for 1/-, 2/6, or 3/6 
(according to size) by the CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Consolidated), 
42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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estate being £433,518. The testator devises his 
real estate at George’s Fields, Southwark, as 
to one half each, in trust, for his children Temple 
De la Pole and Eleanor Mabel and their issue. He 
gives £20,000, in trust, for his wife; £5000, in trust, 
for his son Richard; £1000 each to the Marine Society 
(Warspite) for the Training of Boys for the Navy, and 
the Gordon Boys’ Home ; and £500 to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
of his personal property, after the payment of legacies, 
debts, and expenses of proving his will, is to be converted 
into money at the earliest favourable moment, and the 
realised amount applied to the use and benefit for ever 
of the undermentioned public institutions and charities, 
according to thé stated proportions—namely, to the 
trustees of the National Gallery a sum amounting to 
two fifths of such residue, the interest whereof is to 
be expended on works of art. The Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge, the Royal Naval Bene- 
volent Society, the Royal Asylum of St. Anne’s Society, 
the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy, and 
St. George’s Hospital; and the will goes on to state: 
** Collectively, I give and bequeath the amount of the 
remaining three fifths to be apportioned equally among 
them all, the sum allotted in each individual instance 
to remain vested in the names of the trustees and 
form part of the formation fund or endowment.”’ 


The will (dated May 15, 1907) of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Walker, of Pulteney House, Bath, who died on Jan. 6, 
has been proved by Robert Lowe Grant Vassall and 
Miss Margaret Alice Douglas, the executors, the value 


The residue , 


of her deceased sister Mrs. Sophia Machen; £100 each 
to her executors; £500 each to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts and the 
Bath: Royal United Hospital; £200 each to Mary 
Machen and Arthur Barnes; and other legacies. The 
residue of her property she leaves between her sister 
Mrs. Douglas and her nephews and nieces in equal 
shares. 


The will gree May 24, 1901), with two codicils 
race Feb. 14 and Dec. 6, 1902), of Mr. William Hall 
ichardson, ‘at Laurel Mount, Park Road, Southport, 
who died on Dec. 14, has ‘been proved by Roscoe 
Wrigley and John Buckley Rye, the executors, the value 
of the estate being £67,270. The testator gives £100 
each to his executors; £250 and an annuity of £200 
to Mary Jane Johnson; and the residue of his property 
between his brother and sister Sam Thomas Richardson 
and Mrs. Anne Wynne, the share of his brother to be 
twice as much as that of his sister. 


The will (dated Sept. 21, 1889) of the Rev. Walford 
Green, of Macartney House, Greenwich Park, who died 
on March 12, was proved on April 4 by Mrs. Eleanor 
Green, the widow, the value of the property amounting 
to £37,341- The testator leaves all his property to his 
wife absolutely. 


The will (dated Nov. 21, 1902) of the Rev. Canon 
Henry Ireland Blackburne, of the Vicarage, Crewe 
Green, Crewe, who died on Jan. 29, was proved on 
March 30 by the Rev. Canon Foster Grey Blackburne, 


the brother, the sole executor, the value of the estate 


Mary Gertrude Ireland Blackburne and Florence Char- 
lotte Farmer; £2000 to his nephew Ernest Robert 
Ireland Blackburne ; £200 to Charles Harold Corbett ; 
and £300 each to Cecily Deakin, Violet Wilson, William 
Peter Blackburne-Maze, Lily Wilson, Emily Anne Wil- 
kinson, Mrs. Pares, and Edith Fanny Blackburne-Maze. 
The residue of his estate he leaves to his brother, Canon 
Foster Blackburne. 


The will (dated Dec. 11, 1894) of Miss Ada Ellen 
Bayly (‘‘ Edna Lyall’’), of 6, College Road, East- 
bourne, who died on Feb. 8, was proved on April 2 by 
the Rev. Hampden Gurney Jameson and Samuel George 
Sloman, the executors, the value of the estate being 
425,966. The testatrix gives all her works and un- 
published manuscripts, and the copyright thereof, and 
a piece of land at Eastbourne, in trust, for sale, and the 
proceeds thereof are to be applied for the education 
and benefit of the children of her sister, Mrs. Agnes 
Ann Jameson; £300 to her uncle Thomas Bradbury 
Winter; £100 to the Delhi Medical Mission; £150 to 
Agnes Elizabeth Weston ; 4100 to Emma W illes ; and 
420 each to her executors. The residue of her property 
she leaves to her sisters Catherine Ann Crowfoot, Mary 
Elizabeth Crowfoot, and Agnes Ann Jameson, and her 
brother Robert Bayly. 








In our issue of April 4 an Illustration appeared of 
Lord Derby’s box at the Grand National, in which 
Lady Gerard is depicted as one of the occupants. We 
are informed that Lady Gerard, who is in deep mourning, 
has been abroad since last November and has attended 


being £32,834. The testator bequeaths £200 to the 
Institution at Warrington for the relief of widows and 
orphans of clergymen; £200 to the Chester Diocesan 
Benefices Augmentation Fund ; £2000 each to his nieces 


of the property being £68,075. The testatrix bequeaths 
£100 and an annuity of £200 to her husband, Colonel 
William Walker ; £5000 to her sister Maria Douglas and 
£2500 each to her children; £3000 each to the children 


no race-meetings or social functions of any kind. We 
regret that, through inadvertence, we should have been 
led to make the representation. 











PICCADILLY CIRCUS, Ww. eee 


Specialists in the Manufacture of 


DRESSING BAGS 
AND CASES 


Supplying Purchasers direct 
from their own London 
Factory, saving all Inter- 
mediate . Profits. The Largest 
Stock in London to select from. 


THAT’S THE POINT. 








Vinolia Soap 
is perfection 


Sketch of a Smah 
Shallow Case, 
very Light, easily 
Carried,arranged 
with a few Prave 
tical Fittings f 
Finest Quality. 


New anv Exctusive Desicns FoR 
WEDDING OR OTHER 
PRESENTATION. 


for the complexion. 








Customers’ Old Bag Fittings made as New and | 
adapted to Cases of Newest Design. | 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Also Actual _ PATENT “EN ROUTE” PATEN 
Makers of TEA 4 LUNCHEON BASKETS ' WOOD FIBRE "TRUNKS 














you MUST take SOMETHING SOMETIMES, 
Take CARTER’S: 50 Years’ Reputation. 








DREW & SONS, 


Bh age 
Let 


is UPON | if be ee 


Sold everywhere in Bottles a V24,5,46, 66. Et. 


MULHENS: 711 Ml DEPOT. 62 NE NEW. BOND Str LONDON.W 4 


i yun 


i) 


BILIOUSNESS. 
1 SICK HEADACHE. 

“TORPID LIVER. 

FURRED TONGUE. 

INDIGESTION. 

? CONSTIPATION 

DIZZINESS. 

SALLOW SKIN. 

Small Dose. 


They TOUCH the L | V E. i ; Small Price. 
Genuine Wrapper Printed on 
WHITE PAPER, BLUE LETTERS. Jia Peed 
Look for the Signature. 
IN TUBES, 


- LLOYD'S . 22%. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, w,BELFAST, }! car onnas EUXESIS 


And 166 to 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. (*°*FiviS“ccm- 
Irish Linen ‘s Damask Manufacturers and Parnishers to FOR EASY SHAVING, 
HIS GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH, 
Members of the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe: The Label of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
Euxesis is printed with Black Ink ONLY 


Supply the Public with Every Description of 
Yellow Ground, and bears this 


HOUSEEHIOL.D LINENS, TRADE MARK— 


From the Least Expensive to the FINEST in the World, which, being Woven. by Hand, wear R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., the Proprietors, bought the 
longer and retain the Rich Satin appearance to the last. By obtaining direct, all intermediate | mene eo So aor gg trade mark, and goodwill, ‘from the 
profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually charged for common-power loom goods. ONLY at their Factory. yeaa wee 
FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. From ail Chemists, Hairdressers; Ge. 
N.B.—7e Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 


ser : : 


Small Pill. 

















Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., 
BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.c. 








Fai 
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“NOTE THE 
PRICE.” 


Allsopp’s 


To find an alcoholic drink suitable for use as a family 

beverage is not always easy, so many considerations having 

to be taken into account. ALLSOPP’S LAGER is essentially 
a family beverage. 


Allsopp’s Lager is a family 
beverage—indeed, the best 
family alcoholic beverage—not 
only because its’ delightful 
flavour and “freshness” appeal 
to all palates, but also (and 
especially) because it is among 
the lightest of aleoholic drinks. 


ALLSOPP’S LAGER costs about the same as_ ordinary 
beer, viz.: Half-Pints, 2/- doz.; Reputed Pints, 2/9; and 
Imperial Pints, 3/6 doz. It is sold by all Licensed Grocers. 


Lager. 








> SHAVING 
SOAP 


WILLIAM 


The Cup that Cheers 


is the cup that contains WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP. 
A comfortable man is usually a cheerful man. 
The thick, delicate, creamy lather of WILLIAMS’ SHAVING 


SOAP has such a soothing, refreshing, comforting effect that the cup 
that contains it always cheers, and the man who uses it is bound to be 


cheered by it. 


Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers and Perfumers, all over the world, or mailed to any address on receipt 
of price in stamps. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Is. Williams’ Luxury Tablets, Is. 
Williams’ American Shaving Tablets, 6d. 
(Trial Size) of Williams’ Shaving Stick,4d. Trial Tablet Williams’ Shaving Soap for 1d. stamp by addressing 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 65 Gt. Russell St., LONDON, W. C.; 161 Clarence St., SYDNEY. 
Main Office and Factories, GLASTONBURY, CONN., U. S. A., 





Mild 
Red 





edium 


packets & fins. 





Tobacco} 





ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 


A] 


ORY HANDLE, 
7/6 EACH. 


BLACK HANDLE, 
5/6 EACH. 


KROPP RAZORS IN RUSSIA LEATHER CASES. 


BLACK IVORY 
HANDLES. | HANDLES, 


PAIR IN CASE §18/- | 21/- 
FOUR, 32/6 ° 
SEVEN 60/- | 63/- 


KROPP DUPLEX GRADUATING RAZOR STROP. 


PeEore  DUPLES RAZOm ST ROr 


EACH RAZOR IN A CASE. 








moa to 
AWE KE OP? WAMUTAC UIC COMP Amy \Onban © be 


7'& EACH. 


@ KROPP SHAVING STICK | KROPP SHAVING BRUSHES 


FOR TRAVELLERS. 
IN HANDSOME METAL CASE, ' 
Gd. each. S/S 7S 10'S each. 


Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W. 





BEST BADGER HAIR. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The Bishop of Ripon addressed a gathering of three 
thousand men in Leeds Town Hall on the evening of 
Good Friday. Meetings of a similar kind have been 
held in the town for the last fourteen or fifteen years, 
and have attracted immense congregations. This year’s 
gathering was promoted by the churches in the five 
central parishes of the city. The address was illustrated 
by limelight pictures showing vaiious incidents in the 
life of Christ. Mrs. Boyd Carpenter took charge of the 
lantern, and the Bishop spoke from a specially erected 
platform in the centre of the hall. His address, which 
lasted for almost two hours, was followed with the 
keenest interest. 

The Bishops of Peterborough and Shrewsbury have 
now quite recovered from their long and serious illnesses, 
and have resumed their ordinary duties. Bishop Carr- 
Glyn, in his Easter sermon in Peterborough Cathedral, 
asked the congregation to join with him in thanksgiving 
for his restoration to health. 


the words of St. Paui, ‘‘ Always abounding in the work 
of the Lord.’”’ The work of the Lord, he said, implied 
the personal work of men in the city, in the diocese, 
the kingdom, and the Empire. The Apostle’s thought 
included all classes of- labour, except that which was 
questionable in itself, or tended to mere worldly advan- 
tage or selfish interest. 


The Bi-Centenary of the birth of John Wesley falls 
on June 17, and arrangements, have been made to cele- 
brate it at the leading Methodist churches. At Wesley’s 
Chapel, City Road, there will be a representative gather- 
ing from all the Methodist bodies, and at Birmingham 
the Rev. F. L. Wiseman is organising a large meeting 
in the Town Hall. The main interest will, however, be 
at Epworth, where Wesley was born. A stained-glass 
window is to be placed as a memorial in the chapel 
founded some years ago by the efforts of the Rev. 
Charles Garrett. 

A brass tablet in memory of the late Bishop of South- 


and a fund is being raised for rebuilding. he new church, 
in which the Bishop of Ripon is taking an active interest, 
will be erected on a site at Westcliffe Grove. 








In point of illustrations and literary contributions, 
the second number of the Burlington Magazine (the 
Savile Publishing Company) maintains the high place 
which the publication at once took among art journals. 
The article of most topical interest is that dealing with 
the history of Clifford’s Inn, the fate of which now 
hangs in the balance. It is enhanced by beautiful 
line drawings by F. L. Griggs, showing some of 
the quaintest corners in the last of the old Inns 
of Chancery. Perhaps the finest piece ot reproduction 
is that of the ‘‘ Portrait of a Man,’’ a drawing by Hans 
Holbein, now in the collection of the Duke of Devonshire. 
The work has all the softness of an original crayon. 
‘*Three Unpublished Italian Portraits’’ is an article 
by Herbert Cook, dealing with a portrait of Giacomo 
Loria by Titian (on the form of whose name there is a 





ampton will be placed in Eccles parish church, where PPMP EF ; er a - 
: 2 disquis ; Ww ‘es artyr,’’ by 
Dr. Lyttelton was Vicar fr i learned disquisition) ; with A Virgin Martyr,” 
y # Vicar from 1893 to 1898 Bernadino Luini, and with a portrait of Federigo 
Gonzaga by Francia. The last picture forms the fine 
frontispiece to the number. 


LEVESON’S INVALID GHAIRS & GARRIAGES, Petambulators & Mail Carts, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE PCST FREE. Bani — oe 
ALL GOODS KEPT IN STOCK READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. =. fas 


SPINAL CARRIAGES FOR KLE Self-Propellin 
CHILDREN & ADULTS. oe ERLIN CHAIRS. 


3ishop Jacob preached for the last time in Newcastle 
Cathedral on Easter Day, when there was a very large St. 
congregation. The Bishop chose as his farewell text 


Mary’s Church, so well known to visitors to 
Harrogate, has been pronounced structurally unsafe ; 








LEVESON’S WICKER 
BATH-CHAIRS on easy 
springs and 
self-guiding 


<A vy — 
LYLE 
Pa i oa 





INVALID’S 
CARRIAGE, 


CARRYING 
CHAIRS, 


from ] Guinea. 


RECLINING 
CHAIR, with 


round 


RECLINING 
BATH-CHAIRS. 


LEVESON’S ADJUSTABLE 
LOUNGE. The Leg-Rest 
Slides under the seat. 

Neatly Caned. Price 

2 Guineas. ——— 


WITH HOOD 
AND WINDOW. 


LEVESON «SONS, 


Manufacturers & Contractors to H.M. Government, 
90 & 92, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.6@, 
7, PARKSIDE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 8S.W. 
85, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
"a NOISELFSS 35, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER, 
ie WHEEL ‘ 7 & 9, ALBION STREET, LEEDS. 


COUCHES. =) 39, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 75440. 1849 





EE A 


“Berkefeld’”’ 
Filters. 


This Illustration shows Filter 
H) fitted to ordinary household 
service pipe over sink. 


Dr. 


PIERRE 


of the Paris Faculty of Medicine. 


Eau Dentifrice 


eer bigest ~ the best for London and Provinelal Hospitals. 





in use in all the leading 


Should any difficulty be ex- 

perienced in getting thes 

Filters fixed we will send our 

own Plumbers to fix them 
at cost price. 


Dr. PIERRE’S is universally acknowledged to be 
THE BEST DENTIFRICE. 


HOUSE FILTER (H), 30s. 


Smaller size (F), 22s. 6d. 








= TS". 
ESTABLISHED 65 YEARS. a er Md \ 

i c Dr. gp oe! Witeon reports: ‘“‘ The Filters sold by the Berkefeld Filter 

The GRAND PRIX PARIS 1900 was awarded to ompany, Limited, London, W., remove all germs from water. ‘Chey are 


thoroughly reliable appliances; they realise the ideal of the sanitarian’s 
Dr. PIERRE'S preparations for their excellent antiseptic definiti t< o fle sch +5 bape 2 : anita ‘s 
and aromatic qualities. inition of a e er—one which will yield a germ-free supply of water. 


es be PIERRE'S sien ) ts hc Price List Free on application to 
will certainly prevent the decay of the ‘leeth. I Fk E B E RKEF E L D F iILT E R (; -@ | L 8) 
- - | 7 9 * 
and Shops selling Perfumery. Price dy each, or direct from Depo, @ Gomduit We. , | 1 
ra en eene AVOID IMITATIONS. I2 [ he) ¢ FOR D STRE ET, LON DON * W., 


LAU DENTIFRICE 
DUDOCTEUR PIERRE 


DEL, FACULTE nx MEDECINE DE 


we PARIS 235 











sorDpYD BEVERY WHER EB, 





Telephone: 1939 Central and 3327 Gerrard. 


S, SMITH « SON, 21 1:. 


WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY, 
Jewellers and Clockmakers. 


. borne by 
Our only Address is 
9 man’s Ideal 
> 


S T Ee A. IW wD WATERMAN'S h writes easily. 


a . . . Y Y 
(under the Clock), five doors from Charing Cross, * Wa, fluently, 


“STRAND” HALF-CHRONOMETER. 
Only Makers of this Watch, 
18-ct. GOLD, SILVER, 
Crystai Glass, Crystal Glass, 
@13 1558. £5 5s. 


Full or Half Full or Half 
Hunting Cases, Hunting Cases, 


The Crown of Pen 
Perfection is certainly , 


new spoon feed, 
iy Fae y, only fitted to this 
pen, maintains a 

MADE steady flow of ink, 
mi and makes blotting 


WATCHES ee impossible. /2 many 


styles. One Quality. 


IMPORTANT TO THE PURCHASER. 
All our Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery can be 
had on “Tue Times” successtul and popular 
system of Payment by Monthly Instalments, which 
enables the purchaser to enjoy full and immediate 
benefits at no extra cost. . Send for 1903 Edition, 
** Guide to the Purchase of a Watch,”’ 135 pages, 


From 10/6, of Stationers, 
Jewellers, &c. In Silver 
and Gold for presentation. 
- & C. HARDTMUTH, 
12, Golden Lane, E.C. 


9,STRAND 
LONDON 


350 Illustrations. 


Also Book “A” Jewellery Catalogue 
and separate Volume on CLOCKS. 


OLD WATCHES TAKEN IN 
EXCHANGE. 


£1 1s. 
Magnetic, extra. 


Holds Premies osttion for Price and Quality 
throughout the World 
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rye £300 
Because you have worn woollen or cotton underwear all your life is no AM ATEUR 


argument that they are good, Maybe you have been subject to Colds, 


Catarrh, and Rheumatism all your life. Are they good? 
The DR. DEIMEL UNDERWEAR of LINEN-MESH may PHOTOGR APHERS 
seem like a big change for you; but it is a change for the better, and | v 


cannot be made too soon, 
All DEIMEL GARMENTS bear the Dr. DEIMEL This amount is offered in prizes for photographs taken with the 
name on a woven Trade-Mark Label as below. Goerz Lenses and Goerz Anschutz Folding Cameras. Particulars 

Booklets, with fuller information and samples, post free, on application to— 


“THE DEIMEL FABRIC Co. | C. P. GOERZ, Nos. I to 6, Holborn 


10-11, Bread Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


New York, U.S.A., 491, Broadway. Montreal, Canada, 2202, St. Catherine Street. | Circus London E: C . or 
| b 9 owe 9 


The LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO., 106 & 108, 
Regent Street, W., and 54, Cheapside, 
E.C. 














“FOR THE BLOOD 
iS THE LIFE.’’ 




















<= 











; eee oo ee ‘ 
Difficulty in Expectoration, Asthma, Ne s Coughs, 
THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER, P E E R N Ss Catarch: Saseplemness, oe, ch gy 
S WARRANTED to Cleanse the Blood from all Impurities from whatever cause arising. For ——— WILCOX 2 CO. dices ang ba Sey aw 
ECZEMA, SCURVY, SCROFULA, BAD LEGS, ULCERS, GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, SKIN CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS donner en a <M one sete Am 
and BLOOD DISEASES, BOILS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES and SORES of all kinds, its Effects are \ TO HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. SIX GOLD MEDALS. 
Marvellous. It is the only real Specific for GOUT and RHEUMATIC Pains, for it removes the H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


cause from the Blood and Bones. 1 ag. ge ae 
. LONDON. i iy a » 
Clarke’s Blood Mixture bas stood the test for 30 years, ~ = enter m0 eRerc Gem 
and thousands of testimonials of wonderful cures have been received from all parts of the world. ] | l P t ) P y | HY! 
It is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most delicate HINDE’S & rat € OW ( € I | 
constitution of either sex, from infancy to old age, and the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give ” NON-MERCURIAL. — 
it a trial to test its value. Circumstances alter cases. FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY this Pow 


der ha 
n unrivalled reputation as the BEST and SAFEST article 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores throughout the world, price 2s. 9d. per bottle, and in cases Hinde’s Wavers alter faces. sustained an 


containing six times the quantity, price 11s., sufficient to effect a permanent cure in the great for CLEANING SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE. Sold in Boxes, 
majority of long-standing cases.—BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS AND SUBSTITUTES. real hair WAVE R Ss 


1s., 28. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, by Grocers, Ironmongers, &c., everywhere. 
aie Td sa SE ROTA alah tinal savers. . 
I 


























GODDARD'S POLISHING CLOTHS. 


3.in a Box, 1s. 














Suitable for Children of all ages. 


THE 


“THE LADY'S PICTORIAL” says: 


WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 


Coal Tar | ferme seats. NURSERY 
For NURSERY USE. 


Soap mm, SOAP 


TABLET 


There are other polishes. You have had i# ‘ i 
some; and—but there, we will not revive 
J= 


unpleasant memories. a/- W | N E 45 
Per Bottle. Per Doz. 


Globe Polish does not scratch or set up 
acid. It does not leave any stickiness behind MAINTAINS HEALTH AND STRENGTH AT THEIR HIGHEST PITCH. 


—only an unequalled lustre. 8000 PHYSICIANS have sent unsolicited testimonials as to the 
Globe Polish is the easy-work, the quick- truly remarkable health-giving, nourishing, and recuperative powers of 
work, the safe-work, the economical - work, MARIANI WINE. 
mS eee MARIAN! WINE, THE BEST AND SUREST TONIC RESTORATIVE 
Sold everywhere. 
Raimes & Co., Ltd., Tredegar 
Rd, ter, Long ES FOR GENERAL DEBILITY, 
EXHAUSTION & WANTor ENERCY. 


Delivered free from Witcox & Co., 49, Haymarket, London, S.W.; or of all Chemists and Stores. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The newly issued list of the Royal Commission to 
inquire into the question of our food- supply in war-time 
contains the name of the Prince of Wales. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh is Chairman, and among the mem- 
bers are the Duke of Sutherland, Mr. Chaplin, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Gerard Noel, Sir Joha Colomb, Professor 
Holland, and other bearers of representative names. 


The American papers have discovered the smallest 
and youngest chauffeur in the world. This ‘is a little boy 
of three and a half years, named Hubert Ogden, whose 





his-motor entirely by himself, but his father is eiretal 
to accompany him on a bicycle. 


At Mr. F. G. 


there is now on view 


McQueen’s Galleries, 33, Haymarket, 
an excellent collection of water- 
colour drawings of Viterbo, Assisi, and Venice by 
Miss Katharine McCracken, and of animal studies and 
miniatures by Miss Nellie Hadden 


The managers of the National Skating Palace 
(Hengler’s) have devised something quite new in the way 
of entértainment. Emulating the proprietors of numerous 
popular papers, they have arranged an ingenious puzzle- 
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The Raleigh Cycle Coinpany: avs just introduced a 
new pattern motor- bicycle, which they have named the 
‘‘Gazelle.’’ It is priced at the popular figure of forty 
guineas, and is fitted with the two-horse power Minerva 
motor, with mechanical inlet-valve..- The motor is 
mounted on an excellently finished and strengthened 
frame, and the fork-crown especially is a very strong 
piece of work. The other part of the specification is 
as follows: Spray carburetter fitted with throttle-valve, 
twisted belt-drive, force-pump, sight-lubricator, high- 
tension “ignition, extra powerful front rim-brake, Dunlop 
2-in. special motor-cycle tyres on 28-in. wheels, extended 


father has had built for him a little petrol motor of one 
and a half horse-power. The speed of the machine is 
limited to seven miles an hour. The child manages 


mudguards, special spring saddle. Weight, 105 Ib. ; 
petrol capacity, 125 miles; speed regulation by spark 
advance, and throttle-valve. 


picture competition. Several money prizes are offered to 
visitors correctly guessing the subjects represented in the 
tableaux vivants. The competition is repeated nightly. 














D’ALMAINE AND CO.— PIANOS AND | 
ORGANS. All Improvements. 


Approval Carriage Free both ways. Easy terms. | 
20 years’ warranty. Secondhand good Cottages 
from 7 guineas ; iron-framed, full trichord Pianos 
from 12/6 per month. Organs from 4 guineas, 
Full price paid allowed within three years if 


AGE AND GENUINENESS GUARANTEED 
BY THE CANADIAN OVERNMENT B 
CERTIFICATE OVER THE CAPSUBE < 


EVERY BOTTLE 
iad he exchanged for a higher class instrument. 
D'ALMAINE and CO. (Estd. 118 years), 
91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
opee till 7. sermrcays 3 


| 
~ MERRYWEATHERS’ = 
| 


ECONOMICAL 


Water Su pply. 





}-lb. Sample Tin, 2/6 ; 


Postage 3d. extra. 


“In the latest portraits of Mr. Chamberlain, the Man of the Moment 
is gene ge seated at his writing-table, upon which repose two briar 

ipes. am told that when exceptionally busy and harassed the 
ew, for the Colonies finds relief in smoking, and that one of his 
favourite Mixtures is the ‘ Craven,’ better known to all readers of Mr. 
Barrie's charming book, My Lady Nicotine, as the * Arcadia’ Mixture. 
My own expe rience of the Mixture (which is prepared exclusively 
by Mr. Carreras, of 7, Wardour Street) is of a distinctly pleasing 
character, and to those who have not tried the ‘Craven’ I tender the 
advice to do so without delay."—7he Pelican. 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7, Wardour St., W., or any Tobacconist. 


The late Earl of Beaconsfieia, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. ceernan 


and many bys? B yee of d 
to the remarkable pone ae ; 


HIMROD'S 
CURE ASTHMA 


LONDON OFFICES OBTAINABLE THROUGHOUT 
20,COCKSPUR ST 5 THE WORLEC 


SKIN-TORTURED 
BABIES 


And Tired, Fretted 
Mothers 


Find Comfort in Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment 


When All Other Remedies and 
Physicians Fail, 


Why it is Best. 

















Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


has challenged the markets of the world 
to show a better whiskey than itself in 











MERRYWEATHER 





O1L ENGINE AND HATFIELD Pump. 
Handbook of useful information and Price Lists free. 


63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
PEDIGREES TRACED. 
Established over a quarter of a century. 


Prescribed by the Medical ¥ ‘aculty throughout the world. . aq Mr. Cur LetTON’s, Collections .and, Library of 
It is used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects. j 2,000 ‘Heraldic and Genealogical Works 
"ree — and detailed Testimonials free by post. contain referehces~ to 250,000° Pedigrees~ of 

In Tins, 4 -& English, Welsh, Scotch, Irish, and Continental 


British oes, Holborn Viaduct, London. -: Also of * “ 
Newbery & Sons, Barcla Sons, J. Sanger & Son, Be families. 500 Parish Registers ; 300 Foreign 
Works of all nationalities. 


W. Edwards & Son, May, AB & Co., Butler & Crispe, 
John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
92, PICCADILLY, LONDON ¢ 


E LO R H LI N E 1th verse "% 


(“* Ex-libris”) ; Signst-thane 
Seals (in gold, silver, cael, ivory, etc.); eraldic 
Engraving. 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the Best LIQUID nay nay in the World. 


Artistic "Paintings of Armorial Bearings. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
Prevents the dec ay of the TEETH. 
gee the Teeth PEARL a “WHITE. 


is . men harmless, and WEDDING PRESENTS. 


icious to the Taste. 
Is party composed of Honey and extracts from sweet 
1erbs and plants. 
Of all Chemists and ‘Perfumers ~~ ia the world. 
2s. 6d. per bottl e. 


FLORILINE TOOTH -POWDER only, 


Put up in glass jars, price Is.- 
Prepared only by Tue AnGLo-American Drue Co., Ltd., 
33,’ Farringdon Road, London, E.C. . 
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MATURITY, PURITY, 
QUALITY, FLAVOUR. 








As none better is shown, it remains 
the best. 


A. A. BAKER & Co., 
General and Export Representatives, 
30, Mincing Lane, London, 


Instant relief and refreshing sleep 
Wma. LanaHaANn & Son, Baltimore, Md., US.A. 


for skin-tortured babies and rest for 
tired, worried mothers in warm baths 
with Cuticura Soap, and gentle anoint- 
ings with Cuticura Ointment, purest of 
emollient skin cures, to be followed in 
severe cases by mild doses of Cuticura 
Resolvent Pills. This is the purest 
sweetest, most speedy, permanent and 
economical treatment for torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, burning, bleeding. 
scaly, crusted and pimply skin an nd 
scaly humours, with loss of hair, of in- 
fants and children, as well as adults, 
and is sure to succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 

The agonizing itching and’ burnin 
of the skin, as in eczema; the frightfu 
scaling, as in psoriasis ; the loss of hair 
and crusting of the scalp, as in scalled 
head; the facial disfigurement, as in 
pimpies and ringworm; the awful suf- 
fering of infants, and anxiety of worn- 
out parents, as in milk crust, tetter and 
salt rheum,—all demand a remedy of 
almost superhuman virtues to success- 
fully cope with them. That Cuticura 
Soap, Ointment and Pills are such 
stands proven beyond all doubt. No 
statement is made regarding them that 
is not justified by the strongest evi- 
dence. ‘The purity and sweetness, the 
power to afford immediate relief, the 
certainty of epeedy and permanent 
cure, the absolute safety ‘aud great 
economy have made them the standard 
skin cures and humour remedies of the 
civilized world, 


CICARESueJO0Y| 


‘JOY'S CIGARETTES) 
IMMEDIATELY RELIEVE 


ASTHMA 


WHEEZING & CHRONIC BRON pe 
50 years success 2/6 Box 


w COX,49 + HAYM RKET, rine 
ALL CHEMIST 














TO EADIES 
All the 2 most 
== beautiful women usé 


CREME SIMON 


M™ Angina Patti says: 
« Have found it very good indeed ». 
—~~Cus te 











They will not en le or break the Hair, Are effective’ 
and require no skill to use. Made in five colours. 


12 CURLERS: IN BOX, FREE BY POST, 8 STAMPS. 


For very bold curls, try our “ IMPERIAL” Curlers, same price. 
Of all Hairdressers and-Fancy Dealers. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS net EAL now Lary | sold 
Drapers uae Others. The Ge ‘bear our TRADE man! 
the Right-Hand eee of each Label. 
WHOLESALE oF R. HovenpdEN & Sons, LTb., 
BERNERS ST., W., AND CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON, 


1 NO MORE‘ ASTHMA 
<a 


COLOURED WOODS AND METALS. 


‘For restoring and beautifying the complexion 
it is unequalled. Chaps, Sunburn, Redness, 
Roughness disappear as if by magic. 


SAVON « POUDRE SIMON 


oe aE 


J. SIMON, 59, Faubourg St-Martin, Paris!” 
‘ Chemists, Hairdressers, Perfumers and Stores. 


MERTENS, 64, Holborn Viaduct, E:¢., LONDON 


ROWLAND'S 


MACASSAR O 


FOR ™ HAIR 


zeifien, Nourishes it. N 
Colour for Fair Hair, 
Hairdressers. 


“ Special ’’ Illustrated Price List of Articles Suitable for 
Presents Free by Post to all parts of the World. 














NEW SERIES OF PATTERNS, INLAID WITH DIFFERENT 





THis Fetomns of € ene 
war os are 8a) ‘an 
and River mya nal admltte a an to. be un- 
y Medal “4 gratis and post free from 
. DR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 
DuroT: WILCOX, JOZEAU, AND CO., 
49, Haymarket, London, S. 


EAU be SUEZ 


(Yellow, Green, and Red Thread). This unique Dentifrice ensures 
perfect hygiene 3 and comfort of the Teeth, Mouth, and Gums. - The 

Yellow Thread " instantaneously stops the most wiolent toothache. 
When the pain is past, that with the Green Thread” should be used as 
a daily tooth-wash. | By its special properties the teria which 
attack the Mouth are destroyed; freedom from Offensive Breath is 
ensured ; and the Teeth are preserved white and sound tilltheend, Of all 


Chemists, or WILCOX, 4 , Haymarket, London, Sole Agents. 


38, HOLBORN: VIADUCT, E.C, 


Branches: 45, CORNHILL ; 122, REGENT STREET. 
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SECURES COMFORTABLE TEETH 














